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Longing to die.”—Pride shull have « Fall. 

Joys of my Childhood ! too quickly ye vanish’d, 
Your reign of enchantment too shortly was o’er ; 

The stern voice of Reason your fairy forms banish’d— 
The:spell was disselv’d, and I saw ye no more ! 

Hopes of my Youth ! ah, how soon were ye shaded ; 
I scarce saw your bloom til] [felt your decay ; 


Like the hues of the rainbow, so swiftly ye faded, and the othee observances proceeded in the u- 
While I gaz'd on your spletitier,  meked away? © sual track. ~* : 
a ey nr ri ‘ At length the solemn moment appreached 


ihe foes whom I met in the battle have perish’d ; 
But the friends that stood by me !—Oh, they lic as low! 
Ace ! of thy comforts the few now remaining, 
My world-wearied spirit no longer can cheer ; 
Like the light of this dim eye, their lustre is waning, 
They soothe not the pangs of my closing career. 
¥es! Childhood is nought but a beautiful vision ; 
Youth’s pleasures are fleeting, and mix’d with alloy ; 
Proud Manhood is mock’d by the phantom Ambition ; 
And Age has not even the shadow of Joy. 
But still there is one Hope that will not forsake us, 
A Day-star, that springs from the night of the tomb— 
When the Angel of Mercy shall come to awake us, 
Te soar in the glories of ages to ¢ome ! 





From the same. 
DEATH OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 
Tlis plume was the meteor that led the band, 
His steed was the first in the line ; 
Like light his falchion flashed above, 
But blvod soon darkened its shine. 


He stuod alone (for they fled or fell) 
By the wounded warrior’s side ; 

“ Qne charge (he cried) for St. Denis and France '” 
‘But the war-ery unanswered died. 


He laid him beneath an aged oak, 
The life-blood gushed from his breast ; 

He looked not on that, but gazed where in dus? 
Lay his own soiled falcon crest ; 


And hastened the Bourbon 0 see if aught 
Of human help could save, 

And spoke in words of py, and grief, 
As he leant o’er the fallen brave. 

But sterner grew the Knight's brow of death— 
“ What hast thou in common with me ? 

I die for my God, my Country, my King— 
Pity, Traitor, is for thee.” 


L. E. 1. 





From Bell’s “ Observations on Italy.” 
PROFESSION OF A NUN. 

Among the institutions of the Roman Catho- 
ic faith, monasteries form a ten gene fea- 
ture. [tis impossible, I think, to reflect 
yi state of beings thus cut off from all The Sb!" 
cial ties of life. without a sensation of melan- 
choly ; a sensation which is more especially 
awakened to the situation of female votaries, 
their stricter rules, and more uninterrupted se- 
clusion, separating them from the world by 
stronger barriers than those opposed to the 
other sex. 

The profession of a young nun can hardly 
be witnessed without exciting feelings of strong 
emotion. ‘T'o behold a being in the early dawn 
of youth, about to forsake the world, while its 
joys alone are painted to the imagination, and 
sorrow yet untasted, seems far distant—to see 
her, with solemn vows cross that threshhold, 
which may net again be repassed, and which 
separates her forever from all those scenes 
that give interest, and delight, and joy to life— 
to imagine her in the lonely cell that is to re- 
place the beauty and grandeur of nature, pre- 
sents a picture that must fill the mind with 
powerful feelings of sadness. 

Such isthe iliasion, such the sensation in- 
spired by the solemn scene, thatI believe that 
he whose faith hallows, or he whom a different 
persuasion leads to deplore the sarrifice, will 
yet, for ihe moment, behold it with equal emo- 


tion. 


The mind, if not more than usually cold, will, 


with difiicalty suppress the tear that rushes 
trom the heart, when contemplating, in per- 
spective, the long listless life which lies spread 
out, in an unvarying form, before her who is 
thus, for the last time surrounded by a busy 
throng, and adorned with a splendor that seems 
hut to mock her fate. 
The convent in which we were now to ‘be- 
hold this ceremony, belongs to an austere or- 
der, styled “ Lume Jacra,” having severe 
regulations, enforcing silence and contempla- 
tion. 
One of their symbols resembles the ancient 
custom of the Vestal Virgins ; like them they 
are enjoined to watch continually over the sa- 
sred lamp, burning forever. The costume of 
this community differs essentially from that usa- 
ally worn, and is singularly beautiful and pic- 
turesque ; bat, while it pleases the eye, it cov- 
ers an ascetic severity, their waist being grasp- 
od under the garment, by an iron girdle, which 
loosened. 
Pp icappenedll that the fortune of the fair be- 
ing who was this day to take the veil, had been 
marked by events so full of sorrow, that her 
story; which was told in whispers by those as- 
sembled, was not listened to without the deep- 
est emotion. Circumstances of the most affect- 
ing nature, had driven her to seek shelterin a 
canctuarv. where the afflicted may weep in §1- 
tence, and where, if sorrow is not assuaged, 
its tears are hidden. 
All awaited the moment of her entrance with 
anxious impatience, and on her appearance ev- 
ery eye was directed towards her with an ex- 
pression of the deepest ioterest. Splendidly 
adorned, as is customary on these occasions, 
and attended by a female friend of high rank, 
she slowly advanced to the seat assigned her 
near the altar. Her fine form rose above the 


tears which coursed over cheeks chilled by sor- 


'|.a sacrifice made to Heaven. 
now began, the priest pronounced a discourse, 


row, they yet beheld their treasure about to be 
forever separated from them, with that resig- 
nation which piety inspires, while yielding to 
The ceremony 


which was to bind her vows to Heaven. She 
arose and stooda few moments before the al- 
tar; when suddenly, yet with noiseless action, 
she sank extended on the marble floor, and in- 
stantly the long black pail was thrown over 
her. Every heart seemed to shudder, and a 
momentary pause ensued ; when the deep si- 
lence was broken, by the low tones of the or- 
gan, accompanied by soit and beautiful female 
voices, singing the service of the dead (the re- 
quiem.) The sound gently swelled in the air, 
and as the harmonious volume became more 
powerful, the deep church bell at intervals 
sounded with a loud clamour, exciting a mixed 
feeling of agitation and grandeur. . 
Tears were the silent expression of the 
emotion which thrilled through every heart. 
This solemn music continued long, and still 
fell mournfully on the ear; and yet seraphic 
as in softened tones, and asit were receding in 
the distance, it gently sank into silence. ‘The 
young novice was then raised, and advancing 
towards the priest, she bent down, kneeling at 
his feet, while he cut a lock of her hair, as a 
type of the ceremony that was to deprive her 
of this, to her no longer valued, ornament. 
Her attendant then despoiled her of the rich 
jewels with which she was adorned ; her 
splendid upper vesture was thrown off and re- 
placed by a monastic garment ; her long tress- 
es bound up, her temples covered with fair lin- 
en; the white crown, emblem of innocence, 
fixed on her head, and the crucifix placed in 
her hands. 
Then kneeling tow once more before the al- 
tar, she uttered her last vow to Heaven: at 
which moment the organ and choristers burst 
forth iv loud shouts of triumph, and in the 
notice that her solemn vows were registered. 
The ceremony finished, she arose and at- 
tended in procession, proceeded towards a wide 
iron gate, dividing the church from the monas- 
tery, which, opening wide, displayed a small 
chapel beautifully illuminated ; a thousand lights 
shed a brilliant lustre, whose lengthened gleams 
seemed sinking into darkness, as they shot 
through the long perspective of the distant 
aisle. In the fore ground, ina blazing focus 
of light, stood an altar, from which in a divided 
line, the nuns of the community were seen, 
each holding a large burning wax taper. They 
seemed to be disposed in order of seniority, and 
the two youngest were still adorned with the 
white crown, as being in the first week of 
their noviciate. 
Both seemed in early youth, and their cheeks, 
yetunpaled by monastic vigils, bloomed with 
a brightened tint, while their eyes sparkled, 
and a smile seemed struggling with the solem- 
nity of the moment, fn expression of their in- 
nocent delight in beholding the approach of 
her who had that day offered up her vows, and 
become one of the community. 
The others stood in succession, with looks 
more subdued, pale, mild, collected, the head 
gently bending towards the earth in contempla- 
tion. The procession stopped at the thresh- 
hold of the church, when the young nun was 
received by the Lady Abbess, who, leading her 
onwards, was followed in procession by the 
nuns, each bearing her lighted torch. 
It might be the brilliant light shed on the 
surrounding objects, or the momentary charm 
lent by enthusiasm, that dangerous spirit of the 
mind deceiving the eye and the heart, which 
gave to these fair beings a fascination more than 
real ; but such were my feelings, so fixed my 
attention, that when their forms faded from my 
view, when the gate was closed, and! turned 
again towards the busy throng and crowded 
street, I felt a heaviness of heart, even to 
pain, weigh upon me. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The Richmond Enquirer is down upon the 
President’s Message with all its weapons of ar- 
gument and ridicule. An article of more than 
two columns appears in the last number of that 
paper, from which the following paragraphs 
are detatched. 


Mr. Adams is unquestionably a man of great 
abilities ; but he does not always permit his 
judgement to have its fair play. The Rheto- 
rician too frequently runs away with the States- 
man. He in enthusiastically devoted to the 
ambitious style of eloquence, which delights in 
‘6 words that breathe and thoughts that burn.” 
Hence when he is developing any particular 
train of thought, he too often dwells upon it 
1 with almost exclusive attention; he enlarges 
upon it, he tries to say something splendid and 
striking upon the subject. The bubble is 
blown out until it assumes the most beautiful 
colours and sometimes bursts by its expansion. 
It is on this account that there is a species 0 








Rhetoric in Harvard, than the 
of the United States. 
ments of this paper with those 

July Oration deliverd in Washi 
and one cannot help being strue 
ference of tone which charactefim 
ductions of the same man at differe 
They are not only 
but neither of them is What’ it ought to be. 
Both are in extremes, 
Orator is so solicitous to establish the superior- 
ity of America, from the liberty she. enjoys, 
and the example she exhibits to the world, 
that he speaks with a species of inexcusable 
contempt of the Arts and the Sciences of Eu- 
rope. 
my, with its “ one huncred and thirty of these 
light houses of the skies” is spoken of with a 
sort of sneer. 
dent speaks of Liberty as principall 

from the power which it confers of, 
the career of public improvement ; and he is 
now so much devoled to the Sciences, that he 
scarcely scruples abuut the means used for 
their promotion, and in his great zeal, seems to 


forget the very priciples of our constitution it- 
self. 


ried on tu an excess. 
are very valuable to man; and therefore they 
ought never to be undervalued, even when 
cultivated by another nation. 
er hand, we should never attempt to promote 


jehow, if My. Adams’s, 


f| up * this l.ght-house” of the earth? 









But com the senti- 


Fourth of 


the pro-| 
nt times. 
different fram each other : 


In the Oration, the 


“ven his favouri‘e science of Astrono- 


Bat iathe Message, the Presi- 
valuable 
extending 


In both papers, therefore, Mr. Adams is har- 
The Iris and Sciences 


But on the oth- 


them at the expense of the Constitution. The 
preservation of our torm of government is -the 
first great object of every good citizen. Next 
to it we ought to attend to the improvement of 
our country: and this is to be effected by the 
exertions of individual citizens, or of the state 
governments, or of both combined; or, if neces- 
sary, by amending the Constitution and confer- 
ring new powers on the General Government : 
but in no case, by permitting it to usurp a pow. 
er which was never conferred. 
A passage from the Message is then placed in 


contrast with avother from the Oration, which 


no change, that the two articles were written 
when the imagination was under the influence 
of a very different class of feelings The ex- 
tract from the oration quoted by th2 Enquirer, 
contains the following, the counterpart to which 
any reader of the message may easiy find. 


* Stand forth, ye champions of Britannia, 
ruler of the waves! Stand forth, ye chival- 
rous Knights of chartered liberties and the rot- 
ten borough! Enter the lists, ye beasters of in- 
ventive genius! Ye mighty masters of the pal- 
ette and the brush! Ye improvers upon the 
sculpture of the Elgin marbles! Ye spawners of 
fustian romance and lascivious lyrics! Come 
and enquire what America has done for the 
benefit of mankind ! Jn the half century which 
has elapsed since the declaration of American 
Independence, what have you done for the benefit 
of mankind ?”” 


The Enquirer, pursuing the same thouht 
exclaims, 


Yes, what have you done, ye Cooks and ye 
Parrys? Ye Herschels and ye Bradleys? 
Ye founders of Astronomical observatories, and 
ye observers stationed in them? Ye, that for 
the “ half century since the Declaration of our 
Independence,” have with generous emulation 
“devoted the genius, the intelligence, the 
treasures of your respective natious, to the 
common tmprovement of the species in these 
branches of science,” “ what have you done for 
the benefit of nankind?” Ye Byrons and ye 
Scotts, ye cultivators of the * elegant arts”’ and 
of * the sciences, ornamental and profound,” ye 
ubservatories and “ observers stationed in 


the Heavens,” in your boasted “ one hundred 
and thirty of these jight houses of the skies,” 
ye noters of “ nutation and aberration,” ye dis- 
coverers of “invisible planets,” ‘“* what have 
you done for the benefit of mankind 7” Why 
should you pretend ‘to doom us to perpetual 
in fertority ?” 

At the close of the article of which we have 
given an abstract, the Enquirer, in a more so- 


ber strain, says, 


A correspondent enquires whether the Gen- 
eral Government has not the power to estab- 
lish Universities, and Observatories, and send 
out voyages of discovery, and carry on such 
magnificent schemes, from the clause author- 
izing Congress “to lay and collect taxes, &c. 
to pay the debts?” Mr. Adams says this nation 
has * contracted the engagement to contribute 
her share of mind :” and is now “ owing a sa- 
cred debt” to Europe, which debt, therefore, 
Congress is authorized to pay ; by establishing 
Universities, Observatories, &c. &c. to “ reflect 
light for light.” 

And again 

If we are in debt to Europe for her scientific 
discoveries, how much does she owe us for the 
splendid example we have furnished of a free 
government ; the blood that has been shed. and 
the treasure that has been expended to keep 


parts of this fine edifice, such as the too great 


‘specimen of architecture, and will receive, I 


opinions. have uodergone, 


them,” ye observers of the “ phenomena of 


try, and will pojnt to itas the emblem of that 
Country’s Constitution, at once solid, perma- 
of taste there may be objections made to some 
elevation of the dome, the square instead. of 
circular form of the west front of the centre, 


the height of the colonade ranging with the 
library, &c.—yet, as a whole, it is a beautiful 


doubt not, the approbation of all who may see 
it. The eastern portico, which is now nearly 
finished, adds mach to tbe grandear and magni- 
ficence of the building. It consists of twenty- 
four columns of sand-stone, of the Corinthian 
order, surmounted by a fine triangular. pedi- 
ment, the tympanum of which is to be. orna- 
mented with three colossal figures, represent- 
ing Amenica directing Hope to Justice-—a design, 
I fear, somewhat too bald and commun-place 
for so large an-area. The models of these 
figures are now nearly finished, and, from 
what I have seen of them, they will, when 
executed in stone, reflect great honor on the 


ground stair-case in front pf the portice, are 
nearly all that are wanting to complete this 
noble edifice, destined, ! trust, to be, for ages 
yet'to come, the proud seat of American legis- 
lation. 

In the grand rotunda, in the centre, three of 
the pannels, over each of the principal en- 
trances, have been ornamented, within the 
last year, with groups of figures representing | 
some events connected with the early séttle- 
ment of our country. Two of these have 
been executed by Mr. Causici, with a rapidity. 
and talent that have excited the admiration of 
all who have seen them. The one over the 
eastern entrance is intended to commemorate 
the landing of the pilgrims on Plymouth rock. 
It consists of four figures, in bold relief, and 
well executed. The pilgrim, dressed in the 
costume of his age, stands af the prow ofa boat 
just landing, and receives with gratitude a 
present of corn which an Indian, with a placid 
) Countenance and ina knecling attitude, is offer- 
ing tohim. The wife of the pilgrim stands 
near the middle of the boat, in an attitude of 
devotion and thanksgiving, while their little 
son, actuated by the mingled emotions of fear 
and wonder, holds his father’s arm, and seems 
desirous to prevent his landing. The whole 
group is distinguished by ifs simplicity, and 
the composition discovers considerable unity 
and beauty. 
The second production of the same artist's 
chisel, is the group over the southern entrance, 
which is intended to commemorete the settle- 
ment of the western portion of our country. 
Daniel Boon, the pioneer, forms a prominent 
figure in this group; he is in the act of stabbing 
a ferocious savage, whose tomahawk is ready 
to cleave his scull, and who has seized the 


ed in despatching another Indian,who lies coiled 
up and lifeless at their feet. ‘The ferocity and 
vengeance of the Indian, and the firmness and 
heroism of Boon, are strongly depicted in the 
countenance and attitude of each. There is, 
however, too great an appearance of confine- 
ment in this pannel; and it wants a greater 
breadth of outline to give the group its full ef- 
fect. 
whose work possesses great spirit, and is full 
of action. 

The design of both these groups is good, but 
the execution appears to be somewhat defec- 
tive, arising either from the nature of the 
materia! or the haste in which the work was 
performed. There is an appearance of rough- 
ness and want of finish about the figures, that 
lessens the effec: they might otherwise have 
produced. The countenance and dress uf the 
pilgrim, and the furm and attitude of the Indian, 
in the first group I have mentioned, are not 
exactly such as we might have expected from 
the genius of Mr. Causici. The pilgrim Icoks 
rather too insignificant, and the Indian is too 
colossal, and his attitade rather too awkward. 
But the physiognomy and character of the 
savage are well pertrayed io all his indian 
figures. Both he and Mr. Capellano, have, 
however, fallen into a gross error in giving 
their Indians so much muscle, and in placing 
the muscle, in some instances, in the wrong 
place. It is found, upon a close and accurate 
examination, that the bodv of the male Indian 
is as smooth, and devoid of every appearance 
of muscle, as that of the most delicate white 
female ; and this may be easily accounted for 
from the indelent and inactive lives they usua:- 
ly lead. The labor that would give exercise 
to their muscles, and render them prominent, 
is thrown upon the female, whose destiay it is 
to perform all the toil and drudgery which ap- 


society. 

The third group, in the pannel over the 
western entrance of the Rotunda, was execated 
by Mr. Capellano, who, like Mr. Causici, was 
a pupil of the celebratedCahova. This pannel 
contains a group of five figures, representing 
the moment when Captain Smith was in the act 
of being despatched by order of Powhatan, but 














niddlo stature, q gentle bend marked her con- 








must feel a glow of exultation at the idea that | from t 
it is the work of the Government of bis Coun- 


deadly rifle with which Boon had just succeed-. 


But this is not the fault of the artist,, 


‘pertain to that rade and miserable condition of 


was saved by the generous interposition of 


blow, to another Indian, who stands et 


the feet of the captive, ready to assist his com- 

panion 

wail 

nent, simple, and beautiful: “Although in point | 2s r. Why then js the command givén 
, simple, a utifu ough in p icshian,;and got.to the | 


completing the work of death. The 
be of this Indian is, however, resting on. 






to . strike ° walthongh the 2 DOI tien ay 


group is good and the figures very well execut- 


ed, yet there is an evidem want of troth in 
their delineationand costame. “The face and - 
head-dress of Pocahontas are altogether Greek, 
and the features of Powhatan are less those of 
an Indian»than a Frenchman. The whole 
piece is. certainly very rich and ornamental ; 
but the objection 1 have made, will, 1 think, 
strike every one who sees it, and may hereaf- 
ter present no little diificulty—when the pro- 
gress of civilization, the increase of white 
population, and other causes, shall have reduc- 
ed the children ofthe forest to a small and 
scanty remnant—in ascertaining which is the 
true representation ofthe Indian physiognomy, 
form, and ‘c@8tume, from the specimens thus 
furnished by the two artists. At present, it may 
be easily determined ; but hereafter, when ibe 
fodian shall have disappeared from our wilde, 


ekill of the artist, Mr. Persico. These, and the }it will be next to impossible to decide, ty a 


reference to the figures, sculptared in the pan- 
nels of the Rotunda, between which sv great 
a discrepancy appears to exist. 
Of.the fourth pannel, over the North en 
trance, nothing can he said.at present, as the 
design is nearly in its incipient state-of execu- 
tion, and will not be completcd till next Sum- 
mer. Itis to be, however, I understand, a rep- 
resentation of the treaty between William Penn 
and the Indians, under the creat Elm tree, ren- 
dered so remarkable by that event, and to he 
executed by a French Artist, whose indisposi- 
tion unfortonately prevented him from com- 
pleting it this season. These, with’ wreaths 
and festoons of flowers in the other pannels, 
constitute the principal ornaments of sculpture 
in the Rotunda. In the centre of these fleral 
wreaths, however, instead of the everlasting 
Eagle, it is intended to place the heads of Co-' 
lumbus, Raleigh, &c. to aid in preserving the 
memery, as wel] as the features of these dis- 
{ tinguished men, 10 Who the world owes so 
darge a debt of gratitude. But there is still, I 
think, one great defect in thie ample room, 
which ought tobe remedied. It is the awkward 
opening in the centre of the floor, which has 
too much the appearance of a well. 

A neat finish, I conceive, might be given to 
this opening, without interrupting the paxsage 
of the light, by surmeunting it with an eques- 
trian statue of Washington, in marble. This 
small evidence of respect to the memory of the 
father of his country, is the least that can be 
exhibited ; and, as it may add to the beauty of 
the room, no objection could, I think, be rea- 
sonably made to its execution. It would cer- 
tainly be more gratifying, and- perhaps more 
eviucive of the gratitude of the nation, to have 
a magnificent monument erected in the centre 
of the Capitol Square, in some degree com- 
mensvurate with his fame and the vast services 
he ‘has rendered his country. After the burst 
of enthusiasm lately called out by the visit of 
Lafayette, no objection, it is presumed, will be 
made to the display of some little respect to 
the memory of one, who, though dead, merits 
every honor the nation can bestow. ? 
There is, however, something yet to be done, 
before this splendid edifice is completed~ Of- 
fices attached to the building should be erected 
ina style of architecture, and with a material, 
like that of the building itself. The immense 
quantities of wood and coal deposited every 
autumn in the vaults of the Capitol, must render 
it very insecure, and dangerous. A mischiev- 
ous boy, or a wicked incendiary, might, in a 
few hours, destroy the labour of years, and re- 
duce this magnificent edifice to a heap of ruins. 
A place for the deposite of fuel, apart from the 
building, is, therefore, indispensable. An iron 
railing, similar to the one which now encloses 
the square, should be extended in front of the 
Capito!, from the north to the south walls : the 
gateways should be erected in a style to cor- 
respond with the building, and the public 
grounds ought to be immediately attended to.. 
As the Government has gone so far, it would 
be a pity now to stop, since but little more is 
required to make the building, and the grounds — 
around it, objects of admiration to every 
foreigner, and of gratulation to every American 
who sees them. 





Ecot1sm.—This is confessedly the age of con- 
fession,—the era of individuality—the triumphant 
reign of the first person singular. Writers no 
longer talk in generals. All their observations 
are bounded in the narrow com of <a] f. 
They think only of number one.: sum is on 
the tip of every tongue, and the nib of every 
pen, but the remainder of the sentence is unutter- 
ed and unwritten. The rest of his _—e is 
now nothing to any one individual. There are 
no longer any idjosyncrasies in the understand- 
ing of our essayists, for one common charac- 
teristic runs through the whole range. Egotism 
has become as endemical to English literature as 
the plague to Egypt, or the scurvy to the north- 
ernclimes. Every thing is involved in the sim-. 
ple’ possessives me and mine—and we si! cfy out 
in common chorus, ve 
What shall I do to be for evér inown, 





Pocahontas, the daughter of the chief. ‘This 


Aud make the age to come mine own? . 
s\ aM. York TAteyary Gazette. 
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tists of the old world, in the production of any 
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Curistuas AND New-Veas's Parsents. As 
the time draws near, which custom from time im-. 
memorial has pointed out as a proper one for giv- 
ing aud receiving remembrances,and tokens of af- 
fection, we find our buoksellers are not neglectful 
of their duty, but are displaying on their agro 
the treasures of wisdom, the lights of science, an 
the. fescinations of novelty. Within a few years 
past, some of the London dealers in eer 
have published for the occasion a series of “2 : 
caze, instructive, and attractive works, in a typo- 
graphical dress of exquisite neatness and — 
and embellished with charming specimens of t e 
graphic art. Among these, the Literary Souventr 
and Forget me not, have been much extolled for 
their superiour literary merit, as well as for the 
beauty and propriety of their graphic and typo- 
graphic execution. Our enterprising coufhtry men 
never allow themselves to be far behind the ar- 




















thing useful or ornamental; and in the a 
tion of books, for the purposes mentioned at =: 
commencement of this paragraph, they have, this 
year shown a commendable desire to stand ona 
Jevel with their English cotemporaries. Fore- 
most in the competition we find Messrs. Carey and 
t.e2 of Philadelphia, who have published a volume 
entitled 

The Ailantic Souvenir. This little volume con- 
tuins twenty-four original articles, the produc- 
tions of Paulding, Bryant, Barker, Sedgwick, 
Waln, and other native writers. Of the literary 
merits of the volume, we cannot now speak oth- 
erwise ‘than in terms of general commendation ; 
the names mentioned are passports to public 
favour. It is embelished with a number of en- 
gravings of delicious delicacy, and the only: thing 
we have to regret is that they are not made fron 
original American designs. Should the work, 
however meet with such a degree of public favor 
as to authorise its annual appearance, we have no 
Goubt, that the publishers will be prepared to 
meet the wishes of their countrymen in this re- 
spect. The paper and typography are equal to 
those of any English works of a similar kind. 

Not less useful than the Atlantic Souvenir, 
though much less aspiring and costly, are a series 
of books for children, published in this city, by 
Messrs. Munroe & Francis. Among these we 
have noticed Tales for Boys ; Tales for Girls ; 
Little Flora ; Helen of the Glen ; Liitle Henri ; 





Warning and Example ; Poetry without Fiction ; 


Tales of the Pemberton Family; and Harry and | weneer ee 
Lucy concluded. This last is in three volumes, | Deity of Christ, and of original sin, and such like ab 4 


from the pen of Maria Edgeworth, whose reputa- 
tion for composing books for children and young 
persons has never exceeded her merit. All these 
little works ere worthy ofthe attention of parents 
and instructers ; their aim is to blend moral in- 
Struction with amusement, and that object is hap- 
pily accomplished. Inthe mechanical execution, | 
the publishers have not aimed to prt them in a 
splendid dress; but they are neatly printed, sub- 
stantially bound, and decorated wiih engravings 
and wood cuts, which exhibit very pleasing spe- 
cimeus of the gradual progress of the art of en- 
graving in this metropolis. 

In connexion with this subject it may not be | 
inappropriate te mention that eur American pub- 
tishers experience great difficulty iu procuring 
graphic decorations for their books. We were 
lately informed by Messrs, Carey & Lea, that they 
should have procured original designs for en- 
gravings in their Atlantic Souvenir, if money 
could have made an artist. In our own city 
there are artists capable of designing, but they 
cannot always be induced to exert their powers 
in this way. Penniman is a superior genius, and 
iis pencil should have procured him affluence, if 
not independence, many years ago. Johnson, of 
the theatre, is also said to be extremely clever in 
original designs. It is a business that would af- 
ford constant and profitable employment, and 
we hope that some one will think it of sufficient 
importance to give it his time and attention. 





Oxtaopox Imprety. A pamphiet has lately 
fallen into our hands, entitled Retrospective The- 
ology, or the Opinions of the world of spirits, by 
Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D. We had previously seen 
some siight notices of this production, and were 
prepared to see in it some of the common absurd- : 
ities of the sect of Christians (they call themselves 
Christians) to which the author professes to be- 
long. But we were not prepared to meet with 
sentiments, language, inuendoes, and conclusions, 
that a disciple of Voltaire would blush to avow, 
and would even fear to utter as blasphemous. Ar- 
rogance, impertinence, impudence, ignorance, 
and imbecility, we knew before, were the distinc- 
tive attributes of the reverend author ; his former 
publications have established his claims to all 
those qualities ; and yet, knowing alli this, we 
confess, we read his Retrospective Theology with 
astonishment. If Byron is to be blamed for his 
Vision of Judgment, w!.ich was but a parody on 
a fulsome and disgusting production of a canting 
and hypocritical poet-laureat, what anathemas 
ought not the church to pronounce on one of its 
own ministers, who gravely undertakes to “snatch 
the balance and the rod” from the hand of Om- 





nipotence, and doom his fellow-creatures to the 
burning lake for the original sin of having more 
brains than himself! His Sellow-creatures, did 
wesay? It may be doubted whether creation 
ever saw his fellow—“ none but himself can be 
his parallel.” 

Retrospective Theology is only another parody 
on Southey’s Vision of Judgment, somewhat more 
loose than that of Lord Byron, but doubtles- 
Suggested by it. The revesend dreamer dream: 





course, one of the saved—(what pity for him 
that dreams are not forerunners of reality !) and 
that all who on the earth were less ignorant and 
vile than himself, were “ assembled in a mighty 
company around Lucifer, each a brand, cast ae 
an unquenchable fire, increasing 1ts fury, end t 
infernal king forming the centre of a — 
world.” As on“earth he was fond of doctrina 
disquisition,” so he found, that in heaven he re- 
tained the same disposition, and efter “ feasting 
his eyeson the God-man- Mediator, and per- 
forming some ceremonies appertinent to hissitu- 
ation, it was one of his first objects to mage 
what were now the doctrinal opinions of his a 
mer acquaintance, whether in heaven or in hell. 
After premising that “ God alone, in his esteem, 
infinite knowledge and power, —® 
very wonderful notion indeed, that there could 6 
but one infinite being—he proceeds to give an ac- 
count of his travels in the world of spirits. In 
the following extract he is supposed to designate 


the late Mr. Buckminster of Boston. 

In my doctrinal inquiries, I desired first to converse 
with one of the friends of my youth, a naturally ami- 
able and highly accomplished young clergyman ; for 
as yet | had not met him in the eternal world, and did 
not certainly know whether he was in heaven or hell. 
In life 1 had often said, if any Socinian of my ac- 
quaintance has gone to heaven, it must be that youth; 
forhe had been religiously educated by a pious and 
eyancelical father, had a kind temperament of mind, 
was “quick of apprehension, wrote excellent moral 
discourses, preached elegantly, and abstained from 
all visible immorality of life. Is he in heaven : thought 
1; and wishing to see him, lo! instantly I was on the 
marein of the atmosphere of Saturn, and the Socin- 
ian was betore me. But my eyes no sooner met his 
than he darted into 2 thick cloud, and for a moment 
washiddenfrom me. Yetagain I wished to see hym, 
and inthe twinkling of an eye, the wurky darkness 
was beyond him, and he stood forth to my view, the 
same in figure and features as when | last saw him in 
the pulpit ;—but oh! how change’ in the expression 
of his countenance, and in every motion of his once 
graceful person. Every look was despair ; and every 
motion torture. His eyes darted vengeance, and 
tongues of flame flitted all about hin, like the blue 
burnings of sulphur: but saved immortals have no 
fear, while their pity resembles that of Immanuel. 
"Full of tenderness, 2nd with assurance that our Judge 
had done him no injustice, | accosted him; but he 
cursed me for my presence, and demanded why I had 
come to torment him, by recalling a scenes, and 

erverted privileges of his former existence. 
ae You hes look like my Judge,” sai® he: * your 
persons seem clothed with the glory of the sun ; be- 
gone ; for I hate you.” | 

Yet once we loved each other, said I, with frater- 
nal affection ; and we preached in the same pulpits. 

“© That only makes me more accursed. You prayed 
for me too ; and my father spent many sleepless nights 
in prayer for my conversion to what you call ortho- 
doxy ; and curses on you both for your prayers, for 
they have sunk me deeper ip hell.” 

Such, however, was not our mtention,— 

‘ But such was the decree of fate, he interrupted, 
“ and now you are saved, and I, no whit worge than 
yourself, only 1 could not believe the doctrines of the 


surdities, am lost, lost, for ever :” 

Were you ever willing, ! inquire a, during your na- 
tural life, to be saved frou sin and hell through the 
redemption which was in Christ Jesus ; and did you 
ever siacerely ask of God the Moly Ghost to renew 
and sanctify you ? oe } 

* No! never! never! noram | now willing; ‘or 
before my decease I was as free from sin as the best 


| Of you; and to be saved exclusively through the mer- 


its of Christ is derogatory to the human nature ; and 
you, saved one, if you had the spirit of a man, would 
rebel against the doctrines andthe exercise of free 
grace.” 

Let me now ask vou if Jesus was not traly one per- 
son of « divine and human nature ? 

With fearful menaces, if saints in bliss could be 
made to fear, he bade me here, * begone,” again ; 
and gnashing his teeth said, ‘Pil never own him for 
God ; but he has raised me from the dead; he has 
judged, he has daimned me. Oh! the inexpressible 
horrors of hell and damnation.” 

And are you not here, said 1, on the verge of Sat- 
um? Pray, whatdo you here ? 

* Yes, nigh Satnrn ; but still 1 am lost, because I 
could not say shbboleth like the orthodex: and here 
fate keeps me, when not interrupted by such visiters 
as yourself, forever prying into the mystery of this 
broad belt around Saturn, and I can gain no satisfac- 
tion. I cannot cease from painful investigation ; and 
here I am chained to it, by some bands of inexorable 
fate. 1 am compelled to choose my own bane and 
hate its antidote. WhenI move from Saturn a few 
millions of miles, the bi lt appears to me, and when I 
return to the very portion of infinite space which it 
must occupy, no longer is it to be found. This end- 
less prying into the mysteries of nature, is one part of 
the hell of philosophers. and you know on earth J 
was a philosophical christian of the liberal stamp. 
Could [ but forever leave this belt of Saturn and think 
of something clee, it would be as a drop cf water to 
cooi my tongue.” 

I proceeded to inquire into his doctrinal opinions on 
many subjects, but found his mind full of darkness and 
his answers inconsistent with each other; for he still 
denied the plenary inspiration of the bible ; thought 
the three first chapters of John's gospel spurious, and 
i John v. 7, an interpolation; and denied the necesst- 
ty of any strictly legal atonement. When I pressed 
him with the truth cf God, he became more and more 
outrageous, until [left hin, shrouding himself in the 
blackness of darkness, and uttering such blasphemies 
asit would be sin to record.” 


TLe reverend D.D. afterwards relates his eonver- 
sation with the author of the Triangle (the late 
Mr. Whelpley) who occupied “a humble sphere 
in the regions of glory,” with “an infidel physi- 
cian” who was “ forever doomed to abide within 
« flaming Triangle ;’ with Paul and Adam, with 
two of his chiidren, who were among the saved 
ohes, as a matter of course ; with various D. D.’s 
and A. M.’s; with the sweet psalmist of Israel ; 
with his ‘venerable father,” and with another, 
whom he describes as “a man of gigantic form, 
well proportioned limbs, penetrating black eyes, 
sweetly smiling features, but whose face was 
disfigured, while he was on earth, by a nose, con- 
tem,tible for its littleness,” and whose “mind, 
like his face, was distinguished by some defects.” 
In the heavenly state, this gent!eman’s “defects 
of face and mind were all gone,” he having been 
furnished with a nose of suitable proportion. 
The origina! of this picture is supposed to be 
Dr. Griffin, now president of Williams College. 
After his interview with the man of contemptible 
em, we find him in other company, with the 

Reverend Andrew Fuller,” who is teaching di- 
vinity to younger saints in Paradise, among whom 
is “brother Paul,”—not brother Paul, the rever- 
end pastor of the African church in Boston, but 
“aul, the great apostle of the Gentiles. An in- 





*hut the fina} judgment ie past,—that be is, of 
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terview with a deist and a universalist, then 
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follows, of which the following extract forms a 


A TE 


oF f the 
1 remembered, when on earth, a preacher © 
doctrines of fatalism and universal and de- 
siring to know how he still viewed bis former opinions, 
1 was instantly beside him ; and found in his compa. 
ny an old Deist whom | recognized as formerly & mos; 
profane scoffer. They were fiercely engaged in con- 
troversy ; but both turned their eyes on me at my ap- 
proach. They cursed me at once for a hypocritical 


priest, and one of the elected favourites of heaven. 
“ Are you lost 2°” said I. 
‘*‘ Why were you elected to eternal life ?” respond- 


ed the Univergalist : ** tell me that.” 

‘God was partial,” cried the Deist: ‘he was a 
respecter of persons; for he made you a believer by 
his constraining grace, and left me to perish under his 
decree of reprobation. Had he given me everlasting 
life on earth I would have desired no more.” 

Were not you beth dumb ? demanded I, in the day 
of final judgment. ‘ Yes,” they replied, “ for he 
overpowered, without convincing us: his terrots made 
us afraid ; but now we have a little liberty of disputa- 
tion again ; and oh ! whata hell have we in our con- 
troversy witheach other ; and how do we seek mo- 
mentary gtatification in disquisition, merely to inflame 
our wretched spirits! Give us but a drop of water 
now, to coolour tongue: give us a little discourse 
that may pleaseus. Curse God now, a moment with 
us ; and that will ease us.” ; 

How can [ ewse one, said 1, whom I supremely love, 
and who is altogether lovely? You are, indeed, in 
the state in which I expected to find you, for you were 
warned, that he whe did not believe should be dam- 
ned. In my heart I pity you, much as you deserve 
your wo. 

‘“* Nene of your preaching here,” exclaimed the 
Universalist, ** for you and I both did enough of that 
in the other world.” ** But 1,” said the Veist, “rare- 
ly treubled myself toheazany of your prating,” and 
as they uttered these sayings they filled the air with 
wailings, and gnashed »n me with their teeth. 

Let us discourse calnily and philosophically, said | ; 
(** calmness in hell 2? they both muttered.) for when 
you were on earth you ghried in your candor and phi- 
losophy. Iadmit, that I wasa sinner ; that I deserv- 
ed everlasting death ; butGod chose to have mercy 
on me, and therefore Le saved me. I believed on the 
Lord Jesus Christ with a cerdial and practical faith. 
This faith in me resulted fromthe presentation of truth 
tomy mind, and the gracious operations of the Holy 
Ghost, exciting my attention tothat truth, and sweet- 
ly constraining me to embrace it. Had 1 been left to 
myself | should not have acted, probably, a wiser part 
than yourselves. 

*¢ Then God,” they interposed, “ did more for you 
than for others ; and so you were saved by discrimin- 
ating grace.” 

That is all irue, ! answered, and all the saints who 
once on earth could sincerely sing, * 

“ Why wa de e i 
And Peedi pas a a 
When thousands make a wretched choice 
And rather starve than come ?” 
are delightfully employed now ia subsc ribing their 
salvation to the grace of the Eternai. We are saved 
because the Lord, in his unspeakable goodness was 
pleased to provide and apply the means of pardon, 
sanctification, and glorification. 

** Yes, yes,” cried the Universalist, ‘* we know that 
all of you were saved according ta the detested doc- 
trines of divine sovereignty, electing love, definite 
atonement, unmerited regeneration, certain persever 
ance through preserving grace, and justification by the 
righteousness of Christ. But how can this comfort 
us in the regions of the damned ?” 

‘“* Ah! miserable nen !” J exclaimed, “who can 
hope to comfort those whom the holy and merciful God 
dovs not think fit tocomfort? But I wou'd know of 
you, if you were not perfeetly free agents in all your 
moral conduct on earth.” 

‘“ Free avents ? ves, as free as we arcgw ; and it 
isour boast, that we act from our own unconstrained 
choice. always did,and 1 always will do,” said the 
Deist, “* what I please! so far as the powers that are 
above do not prevent me.” 

* * * * = * 

* Be saved,” exclaimed he, * by the merits of an- 
other! Be pardoned through the sufferings of Jesus! 
No! never Thou oughtestte be ashamed of ho!d- 
ing a place in heaven in virtue of the righteousness of 
Christ, instead of weriting happiness by thire own 
obedience. Lwillsing himno husannah {hat man 
above was ao Deity: his bible did much mischief ; 
and his bible societies were the machine ry of hireling 
priests, fur working the people into every absurd be 
lief; that laymen might be constrained to support 
hordes of harpies and their Theolozical Semiuaries. 
My friend the Reformer did them ample justice.” 

Here the Deist and Universalist shouted horrible 
praise to their coadjutor, and demanded why he had 
not converted all his straight-laced denomination on 
earth to his rational and liberal Christianity. 

The grace of God, said I, put bounds to his influ- 
ence, however it comceided with the depravity of fal- 
Jen human nature; and brought many who occasion- 
ully listened to his infidelity, to know and love the 
trae Licht, which more or less illuminated every mau. 
That the purpose of God according to election might 
stand, many of his hearers were kept from his perai- 
cious ways; were chosenin Christ before the Sourda- 
tion of lhe worti, that they should be holy, and without 
blame before him mnlove ; were predestinated unto the 
adoption of chilten by Jesus Christ, aceording to the 
good pieasure of his will, and had redemption through 
his blood, the forgeveness of sins, atcording to the rich- 
es of his grace ; and are completely saved. That 
grace, which you*all still contemn, has peopled heay- 
en with a multitude which surpasses all powers of hu- 
man computation ; while justice has sentenced a 
comparatively small minority of the whole human 
race, to be miserable every where, suo long as they 
continue wicked, which wiil be for ever ; and just as 
miserable as their sins on earth were numerous and 
aggravated. 

“Forever! for ever!” they all cried with ghastly 
features ; and blasphemed God, looking upwards until 
a storm of wrath, with the noise of many thunders, 
and suddenly as lightning, burst upon them and 
swept them away ina deiuge of fire and brimstone 
which the breath of the Almighty kindled. , 


Since the above was prepared for the press, a 
friend, who had been reading the pamphlet, hand- 
ed in the following Letrer. 





“The mind is its own place, and in itself 
“Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven.” 
T’o Doctor Ezra Stiles Ely, Philadelphia. 
Srr,—I congratulate you on 
from the “ World of Spirits.” say, I congratu- 
Jate you, for depend upon it, you have visited the 
wrong place. You might have exclaimed, on en- 


trance, as Satan is said to have don 
. : e, when he 
was banished thither :— , 


your late escape 


e — “Hai 
Tufernal world ! and thou, protoundest hell, 


“Receive thy new possessor ! one who brine 

“A mind not to be changed by place o time.” 
Do you doubt that you have taken a trip to the 
abode of the damned, without Knowing it? Hear 
how Milton describes the employ ment of the mis- 
erable dwellers there :— 


“Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

“In thoughts more elevate 3 and reasoned hich 

“Of Providence, Boreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 

“ Fixed Fate, Free-Will, Foreknowledge absolute ; 

“And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 
Now, sir, how did you pass your time during your 
late absence from the flesh 2 What was the con- 
versation between you and “ President” Edwards 
and “ Doctor” Hopkins, and the “ Reverend Doc- 

9 
tor” Andrew Fuller, and t’other Reverend Doc- 
tor, the “ gigantic” gentleman, with a “ nose con- 
temptible for its littleness”? You, too, “sat 
apart”, and “ reasoned high,” of “ doctrinal opin- 





ions,” of “ Original sin, Human depravity, ‘Di- 
vine Decrees, Free Agency, the Deity of Christ, 
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of Saints, and Universal Salvation,” , 
“ And found uo end in wandering lot 


sent so many better men. 


yan, you 


1 am sure you deserve, and wovld adorn :— 


“That Limbo, large and broad, 


« The Paradise of FOOLS.” UNIT. 
—————_—__] 
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TRE JUURNAL OF A TRAVELLER. 
Conciuded. 








tures of true and unstudied beauty : indeed, it would 
seem almost impossible to sketch with any truth, even 
a profile of the variety which is so luxariantly blended 
in the changing forms of the ae before you. 
After partaking of a hearty b t, which, by the 
bye, softened all the bickerings we had i 
our mornings ride, we set off in famous style for 
Springfield: now, every thing seemed changed ; the 
sup burst out in all his splendour without, while hot 
coffee and muffins soothed every thing within; even 
my little friend, Mons. Quadrille, as he rubbed the 
nice omelet he had just swallowed, turned up his 
little eyes once more upon me, as if to say, “damn all 
distance,” while Pat, with one of his knowing looks, 
twigged the Frenchman’s spirit, and whispered me, 
loud. enough for the whole coach to hear, “faith, I 
forced him to ate a bouncing potatoe, and that’s 
made a man of him.” 


Springfield ; nothing can be prettier than the whole 
of its appearance, both of nature and art: it is decid- 
edly superiour in all these respects to any thing on the 
banks of its own river: the approach to it is uncom- 
monly inviting. We crossed a ferry, two or three 
miles off, preferring ittoa bridge immediately below 
the town, from whence you see the spires of the differ- 
ent public buildings towering above the intervening 
forest in beautiful grandeur : this is not, however, pe- 
culiar to Springfield; for the appearance of the white 


jects in your approach to most New-England villages. 
The town is la'd out almost directly on the banks of 
the river, on nearly a perfect pain, while immediate- 
ly behind, and towards the east, is spread out an ele- 
vated extent of table land, ou which is located the 
national Armory. After ** sacrificing to the graces,” 
or in other words in throwing off the traveller for a 
more comfortable character, I sauntered about to “* see 
the lions’’ and exchange opinions with myself on the 
different objects which attracted attention. Mem. 
never to travel again without a companion; what 
are all the enjoyments of life, even tothe fancying of 
a picture, without the pleasure of communicatiag 
them to others? Aye, and what is all the * luxury 
of wo,’ without some one to listen to your sorrows ? 
My first essay was directed to the grand and exten- 
sive establishment for the manufactory of small arms, 
the largest of the kind in the Union : it was original- 
ly a depot of military stores during the revolution and 
formed, I believe, the principal magazine of supplies 
for the chain of posts in our Northern Army. 

Nothing can be more striking as you ascend the 
hill from the town, and come immediately upon the 
area which is encompassed by the different buildings, 
than the view which its regularity and neatness pre- 
sent. The different workshops are in large two story 
brick edifices, forming three sides of a square, front- 
ing inwards, and towards the bank that separates the 
whole plain from the town below. The enclosure 
contains about twenty acres, and is, im fact, a town 
within itself. If nothing else could strengthen the se- 
collection of a visit to this spot, it would be found in 
the elegaut urbanity, and courteous attention of the 
Superiatendant, who appears best pleased while he 
confers pleasure on others; with an assiduity and 
kindness, which must have been fatiguing to exer 
cise in explaining the organization of so large a con- 
cern, he accompanied me throughout the whole es- 


a master of the subject, the minutest process in the 
manufactory ; he conveyed me alsoto the water 
works on Mill.river, where the casting and boring are 
in superior operation. It is a fine stream, and affords 
water power to some of the most extensive and im- 
portant machinery in the state, among which, and 


Messrs. Ames & Co. 

I returned to “¢ mine inn,” not without reflecting on 
the singular philosophy which instructs our nature, 
even ina state of society,’ to anticipate and provide 
for the sad reality of being compelled to * do each 
other the most harm.” 
sound repose, which the clean and comfortable ar- 
rangements of the host contributed to effect, I was a- 
woke early in the morning by a droll sort of serenade, 
which seemed to float directly past my windows. I 
had jast concluded it had been a dream, when the 


nettle and of mud. 


stay a few days in it. 


the cultivated re 


be. there is much reason for supposing a great retro- 





this beautiful stream is now reposingon the bed 


the Atonement, the New Birth, the Perseverance 


Are you not yourself astonished to see how near- 
ly Calvin's divines resemble Milton’s devils? In- 
de » my dear Doctor, tho inference is irresisti- 
ble: you have certainly been where you have 


I wish yop would “dream” once more: Bun- 
he dreamed twice. Perhaps, in an- 
other attempt to get to Heaven, you may be more 
fortunate. Try then: judging of what yéu can 
do, by what you have done, I think you need not 
despair of yet reaching Paradise. One Paradise } ' 





To those who are fond of scenery in its loveliest 
dress, the beautiful meadows which bound thebanks of 
Connecticut river, bowing, as it were, to the a gm 
mountains that protect them. must gratify all that 
they have ever imagined of natural and simple gran- 
deur: without doubt, they exhibit the sublimest pic- 


in | Clouds as they sweep o’er their summits. 


About noon wereached the charming town of 


and airy steeples forms one of the most interesting ob-: 


tablishment, and demonstrated with all the facility of 


near thé national works, is the valuabie paper mills of 


Aftcr a delightful night of 


notes again swelled stronger; my curiosity could re- 
sist no longer—I! ran to the window in time to witness 
one of the most singular specimens of military display, 
I could have imagined. It was a squad of dragoons 
preceded by a Caledonian Orpheus, or in other words 
a bag-ptper, blowing most luatily, and working his 
whoie frame in strict tune with his green bag of melo- 
dy under his arm. Oif 1 could only describe him ; 
his showy ridge-e-mintals consisted of a cucumber 
green coatee, which appeared to be out grown, for it 
was out at the elbows ; the skirts of it just reached 
his gailows buttons ; facings of a pumpkin brown, with 
inexpressibles and short hose to match, round hat, 
squash shape, turned up before, with a carrot coloured 
cockade stuck at the root efa equirrel’s tail, a small 
peering eye glancing from a shrewd, half tann’d Visage, 
gave an important restlessness to his air, that set off 
with considerable interest the whole appearance of 
this little God of War. The music too, was as merry 
as the march would allow. [ could not help inquiring 
afterwards, how this Scotch or Irish custom became 
the favourite martial music which was to cheer their 
clans in battle; the person however to whom I ap- 
plied, seemed rather nettled at my question, perhaps 
from feeling a little sore at the fac@tious manner I 
could not avoid, in addressing him on such a subject ; 
I dare say, however, ifthe truth was known, it was 
introduced for the purpose of indulging a lively jig 
after the fatigues of trooping round a training field of 


It was with some reluctance I left Springfield, 
which I found to pessess many pleasing traits not fre- 
quently met with; there prevailed a sort of indepen- 
dence of character, mixed with a winning kind of fa- 
miliarity, as if they would say “I’m glad to see you,” 
which attached me tothe place, and were jt for the 
beauty and neatness ofthe place alone, no traveller 
ought to begrudge a fifty miles ride from his road, to 
Arrived at Northampton, the 
granary of Massachusetts. The road to it from Spring- 
field is almost an alternate change of hill and. dale. 
Fora great part of the way you pursue nearly the 
banks of the river, which become more confined and 
elevated as you proceed; the meadows also that form’ 
gion between the base of the moun- 
tains and the stream, become narrower as you ad- 
vance, and if we are to believe Dr. Morse, we should 
soon see no waterat all; for heasserts the river has 
lowered its channel eighty feet ; however that may 


cession of the waters, and that the luxuriant vale of 





pressions which the abra; oe Stems 
produced, can never be effaced ; 
to creep nearly arly for ti 
three hundred s, when you arrive ; 
‘| and that caps 


| after resting on the grass a .few minutes 
“your senses from the exhatistion of your 
turn and gaze upon a world of wonde 
is hardly possible to the 
much grandeur and. ity create: 
Oe eee 
yeu own upon them with'an equals 
inferiority and noth The. illusie 
carried so far that some of the neighbouria 
hardly to emerge from the plain below, ¥ 
orama of fields spread out in luxurig 
dance as far as the eye extends, throws a rea! 
the scene, surpassing all description. From ¢ 
you scan the whole of ire 
to the Alpine of 


whos: aerial tops seem to entangle the cou 


ral loveliness seems to fter partal 
little refreshment on this esidence, 
about to descend, when the guardian of the moun 
in the person of a thin weasel-faced dealer in puad 
presented me a book with a request to insert my name, 
&c., as it was the custom of the place; after dectis 
ing this piece of flattery that permits every man to 
dite his eulogy; I could not resist a curiesity for look. 
ing over some of the verses which here and there tthe a 
bellish this literary day book; surely this must be 9. 
second Parnassus ! — lg gd ‘from a 
Epithalamium to an Epitaph. er amusing m 
with every variety of doggerel, heroic, and Pindasie, 
transcribed the following lines, which will serve as 
ypecimen of the whole. 


“OQ! Great Olympus! fair N: ’s pride ! 
potion k ST Naa 
: our : 
I wai the dell got here.” 

After putting a fee between the leaves .of this 
ble tablet of ready rhymers, {tookone last look 
thie sublime prospect ; the clouds which had obscugs 
some of the distant landscape were now floating aw 
to the uttermest verge of the horizon, and a me 
sun chasing away the mists ef the valley, opened ig: 
great splendour the whole garden of the river; enchie: 
sures of fifty and -a hundred acres, laid off with the 
neatness of a parterre, appeared like so — beds 





choice plants for domestic amusement. 

is very abrupt and rapid, and considering the provocs 
tion one’s appetite receives from such ing, is a 
lucky circumstance. Northampton is located inj 
most desirable situation ; a fine stream in the centm 
the town, affords all the facilities for various = 
facturmg purposes ; the simplicity and neatness in the. 
architecture of many of the buildings, preserve a seth. 
of keeping with the whole scenery of the neighbouty 
hood, while the combination of fashion which resorig 
here during the season, with the frank and spright 
company of the place, give it a character of sno | 
politeness. There isa lawschool here which cole 
bines many advantages ; beside the 


Be 


Pa 


great reput: Ha: 
of the teachers, the seclusion from the alluremen 4 
cities, that lead the mind from study, has a profilaie 
influence in the acquirement of such a profession! lege 
tures on law, though rare in our country shou q 
more frequ2ntly instituted, for the lessons we 
by the ear, are far more permanent than those we ; 
quire through the eye. Left Northampton unde. 
bright sun, and continued my route up the. course | 
the river; the ride for several miles is through « 

continued field of different kinds of grain: the farm 
are perfectly level, and instead of fences to designa 
their boundaries, a stake, or a ditch which 
hardly notice, is all that shows the line of 
tion. This arrangement gives an uni to 
whole, G-iie tasteful tothe sight. Stopped at B 
tleborough—remarkable for nothing but an ex 
sive printing establishment, that issues some e 

Quarto editions of the Bible: passed thre 
handsome town of Walpole and arrived at Balew 
Falls about sixty miles north of Northampton, T 

village which I had so often heard celebrated for i te 
wild and picturesque scenery, equalled the exirata 
gant sketch I had figured in my own mind, and decid- 
edly surpassed the accounts | had received. Theap- 

proach to it from the South is through a denseavense , 
of trees, fringing the steep margin of the river, Wah 
just space enough between it and a towering preg- — 
pice on your right, to pass in a carriage; on emergmyg 
from this, you cross a bridge which leads to an €xe@- — 
lent inn on the west bank of the falls. Afters short — 
and refreshing *‘ devotion to the graces,” | strolled ap 


the neighbouring hill :” it is planted on a pretty emi- 


around you. Directly in front, on the oppo- 
site shore is presented in bold relief, a huge mountain 
of most imposing grandeur, forming a vast and insulat- 
ed height covered with proud forests tha. tide upon 
its sammit, in mockery, as it were, of all the lowers 
tempests sweeping round its head ; at its very base is 
situated a gentleman's seat, peeping out fram the 
foliage which envelopes it, and h the founda- 
tion of the precipice that b in awful loftiness a- 
bove it. I could not but feel a momentary chill at - 





overwheimed by the majesty of its neighbour. : 
sauntering across the bridge the sublimity of the 
landscape was greatly increased by a closer approach | 
and passing nearer, perhaps, than my curiosity shold 

have led me, I was welcomed, in, by the kindsess 
and hospitality of the gentleman who occupied this — 
singular, yet interesting abode ; | found to my sur- 

prise, he felt not the slightest apprehension of | 


way to the village, to continue my 
when chance led me to the burying 
know how it is, but ’'ve had a fondness for 


grave yards ; particularly those unobtrusive 
apart near some country church, for the 


that are set 
abode of all that once had been the pride or <enera-. 


rustic tenderness, and so much of the true 
of woe, rudely spread o’et the pliin tablets wh 

mark the spot, as to win me to the place; | wander, 
through it with sensations purified by a salutary f 
flection on my own state, and I certai 
with a fee chastened and refined by the 
it excites. there we can reason without 
dice, and judge without favaur, °tis there we 
all the grovelling propensities of our nature, and 
of the dead as we would of history; °tis there 
will find though humbly told, the pure ou 
of faithful hearts, whether the story of some 
‘ing maid whose early love was blasted e’re it 
ed, or whether the pious tale of some old 


th 


u 


a 


i 


te 


i 
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‘gone down in years—the same spirit of holiness 9” 
resignation reigns through all — 


“There is a tear for all wi. die, 





A mourner o’er the humb'est grave,” 





the road that leads to * the decent church that tope , 


fromthis impending mass, which seemed to. threaten | 
aunihilation. I left this happy solitude, and bent. my — 


reconnosance, 
place; I don’t 


nence immediately in the rear of the town,and the 
spot commands a ‘fine view of the romantic prospect ._ 


the mere thought that such a sweet retreat might be. 


| 


tion of the village; it is nota mere mawkish senti- , 
ment, nor, I hope, a vacant curiosity that prompts it; ~ 
but there is something in these sepulchral memorials of © 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. _ | Ca ee 


I gathered a few flowers from these precincts of hal- lenting 


ing and rough as the vexed ocean. Negligent 
lowed associations, as they seemed the. expressions of | of her person, and ignorant of the most common 
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Exchange Coffee House, apa was surrounded by 
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other gentlemen endeavoured to persuade to | scorn for their approbation ; and eurtes for. thels 


nature, mourning for the loss of beings to nearly re- | affairs; idle, discontented, sti ited, the same hody-guard, as when he was here last. | silence, till Kean‘s apology could be heard it-! di pleasure. Who i . base e would 
sembling bereelf. The water was uncommonly low, stinate and foolish ; Seuaing aid: Deedee eo Soon after his errival, he gent out an express to | was all in vain. “ seat a Pees —~ 
and ( was cousequently deprived of witnessing in all | the rankest scandal and foulest calumny, and ' 


: : | full hie contract ? If any, peak ; for Kimbave 
pri the different editors with the following bulleti sya ’ ; - ee 
te angry surges, the splendid cataract that forms th : g bulletin,| Kean at length appeared a second time, led on | I offended. Who is here so rade, that he would 
meee prvulaient object in this sand aah sepaing determined, et all hazards, to’have her own ’ rade, 








which appeared in all the papers of Wednesda M ani 

3 ; way. : y | by Mr. Kilner, and after waiting minutes | resent an insult? If any, speak; for him have 
atin one of her folickesne taney ornely cesign’ | Now, Ned, profit by my folly,—whatever you | ‘*0r™ns except the Daily Advertiser. for silence, was compelled to unheard. | I offended. Who is here 26 vile, thet would not 
ed to its lo socks. | foend mech-to satisfy my con- do, never do you get married. It is all a cheat— Phage Ld cs Ble pe citizens of Boston Mr. Kilner said, as nearly as we could under- | be a cuckold? If any, epesk ; for him have I 
ceptions of its grandeur ! Lhad, also, from this circum- | ** #8 like a bundle of patent medicines—you may | snd forbearance, will gain the ; — stand him, that Mr. Kean would not play unless | offended. I pause for a reply. “fGreat epplause, 
stance an opportunity of seeing the deep and singa- read the imposing and flattering label, and the pin ia! sknewiolgs, ; Naiered for my error, | his apol was listened Another : and cries of None, Kean, | mee “ 
lar hollows formed in the shelves and beds of the | Wonderful cures with impunity ; swallow the | from the impulse of irritation I. ; a — ee wrote seit ete: : long mter- — = i, Rome. _— him 
rocks by the gradual attrition of smaller masses of | prescription and it will help you out of the world | a deliberation convittes me I was wrong first val of shouts and hisses continued till Mr. Kilner | over. K:tn or -no play, fe. &e.] _ £0em none 
om — by the pages action of the different id oo. =a when I think of roa hog on Shel etl yee _ cvnlessioe-—the hopes we are | appeared bringing on a placard, “Mr. Kean de-| have J offended. I did no more so you, when I 
whirlpools, weats reguiar and capacious cisterns, of ave encured and su » and consider what | which we offer to our God. ; MEAN” | cli ing,” ; went ae | 
the most exact dimensions, very am (to nS apt | a happy dog I might have heen, my brain is on Exchange Coffee Howse. DMUND KEA! clines playing,” on one side, and on the reverse, off and left you, than you would sow do to 


simile,)after the fashion ofa pestle and mortar. Be- oe 
low the falls, 1 was shewn some curious specimens of 
Indian sculpture in the recks, that form the bed of 
the stream; they consist of profiles, it is presumed, of 
their principal Sachems, but whether they ought to 
be considered as fair samples of the fine arts in our 
** red brethren” of those days, is a question I shall not 
decide. Froin the table land, on the west bank of the 
tiver, and south of some buildings, of a neat and ele- 
gant e, ranged along the eminence, (where 
the village ought to be.) you have perhaps, the best 
view of the whole landscape ; the river below, winds a- 
way with unraffied tide, and soon hides itself behind a 
rugged and | point; while above you trace its march 
‘rem the farthest angle of its bank, jutting out ab- 
ruptly, until it approaches the roaring vortex of the 
falls, where, reckless of its fate, in headlong: surges, it 
dashes, straggling, on the depths below. ‘There is 
here a very enterprising, and, | hope, successful con- 
cern, in the manufactory of paper, with a bindery at- 
tached to the establislynent.. [| was indeed surprised 
in observing the perfection iu some work finished by 
the latter; it would lose nothing by a comparison 
with European workmanship, and | was glad to see 
the worthy and spirited proprietors, erecting addi- 
tional improvements. I left this charming village 
‘with no common feeling of regret, nor could | have 
supposed a residence of a few days should have cre- 


“ shall the play go on without him 2” This pasa-j me, if you were not a set of fools and jack-asses. 
ed off, the turtain was drawn up, and the per- | The question of my superior excellence. is en- 
formers proceeded with their parts, though hardly | rolled in Noah’s Advocate ; my glory not exten- 
a line was heard. At length Mr. Finn came on | uated, wherein I was worthy, nor my offences en- 
as Richard, when the noise and tumult seemed to | forced for which ¥ endured hissing and pelting at 
| be doubled. Not a syllable of his soliloquy was | New-York. There are my friends in the 
heard, nor of the succeeding scene, in which he | boxes, who,—though I never wished to hear or 
murders King Henry ; end thus closed the first |even think of Americans again,—shall now have 
act of Richard HI. a place in my heart, as which of you shall not? - 

When Mr. Finn appeared at the commence- | With this J proceed, that as I denied my best. . 
ment of the second act, the uproar imcreased, | lover and abused you to gratify my vanity and 
and tothe calle for Kean, Mr. Finn replied that | ill temper, I shall repeat the same conduct when- 
Mr. Kean hadleft the house. He again attempt- | ever it shall please you to make me'rich enough 
ed to proceed with his part, but without success, | to be cross and insolent. 
went off, the curtain was dropped, and the lamps 
in front of the stage were let down. 

If we could stop our narration here,—if the 
whole audience had then retired, asa great por- 
tion of it did, in peace and sobriety,—we should 
call it the proudest hour in the theatrical or mor- 
alhistory of Boston. But duty obliges usto re- 


fire. Perhaps you will say that I should have in- 
sisted on a husband’s rights and govern my own | 
house. You know nothing about it-—the thing iz 
impossible—you might as weil attempt to thaw 
the polar ice, or imprison the winds, as control an 
ebstinate woman. All your firmness and reso- 
lution will avail you nothing ; you will at last be 
subdued. ‘The massive rock that lifts its grey 
head above the vexed and stormy ocean, makes 
no impression upon its foaming waters, but is 
itself gradually worn away, and mingled with the 
dashing waves. And thus your regolution, ener- 
gy and firmness would be by little and little an- 
nihilated. You have no iden of the countless re- 
sourcer the sex can resort to, in acquiring and 
maiptaining their power. Smiles used sparingly 
—tears in profusion—sickness and sighs—mad 
fits, hysteric fits, scolding fits, speechless fits, 
(these are short) and innumerable other expedi- 
ents are resorted to. What wi!l not a woman 
hazard to have her own way—wealth, fame, hap- 
piness and heaven ; she is ready to risk, whatever 
may be said about the shortness of life, it is doubt- 
less a great mercy that we do not have to drag 
the chain forever. 
Affectionately, your disconsolate friend, 


“ Would'st thoue hav « serpent sting thee twice ?”—Shylock, 

Tuts Aroxoer, if apology it can be called, 
Partakes largely of the peouliar and distinguish- 
ing attributes of its author’smind—puppyism and 
hypocrisy. So far from being an apology, it is 
an additional insult. What right has he to talk 
of “ prejudice, and cruelty” in an appeal to the 
public of Boston? Had they ever treated him 
with cruelty, or given him any indications of un- 
fovorable prejudice ? “ Acting from the impulse 
of irritation ;” he says, be “certainly was disre- 
spectful to the Bostop public.” Disrespectful, iu- 
deed! Does he acknowledge so much? Was he 
not insolent, inppertifent, arrogant, ungrateful ? 
Aad why does he now acknowledge this ? “ Calm 
deliberation conviyces bim he was wrong !” 
When did he deliberate thus ‘calmly, and come to 
this conclusion ? Not till since he was assailed 
by the unequivocal expressions of public indigna- 
tion in New-York. During his voyage to this 
country, he devied that he had ever treated: the 








ee 
“TuEornrastus” in the Patriot is at liberty. 
to abuse usas much as he pleases. We wish he 
would pay for thé paper he receives weekly ae- 
cording to contract ; we would even consent to 
take the very articles he sends to the Patriot, in 
part pay. Shall our collector at Cambridge call 


ated such a cordiM sense of the kind reception | found 
within its peaceful borders. With a lingering farewell 
I parted from this archetype of Fancy’s loveliest dream 
and bent my plodding way to this seat of empire, 


GEORGE GREGG. 





ON PROVIDENTIAL PUNISHMENTS IN THIS LIFE. 


public of Boston with disrespect. He declared 
that ifany apology was due either party it was 


cord what followed—a_ scene of disgraceful and 
lawless outrage, destructive to property and dan- 
geruus to life. Soon after the performance stop- 


upen him ? 





* t 


jaasonte Catenvar, 








ee ee Petees war to. Pi We know ofno other punishment by Providen- | t© him, that he had made some sacrifices to com- | ped, the crowd, which had been gathering during CONMUBICATIONS RESe Waa 
: * ;ces than what is produeed by physical causes, | ply with the wishes of his friendsin Boston, and | the whole evening in the vicinity of the theatre. ‘eotkgee Bosoa?? \Wokenaey 
aear Hill operating according to the immutable and estab- | was then deserted by th d that he sl had : : ‘Moutgomery Medwa: “ 
Sugar Hill, October 27, 1825. 4 4 : y them, and that he should | had become immenee, and pressing upon the door Massachuseite rag 
Dean Nev,—What the devil, Ned, do you sup- lished order ofnature. Ifany one is wounded he not-attempt ta play here again. This we have | opening into Federal Stree Aer assachuseits, on, ‘Friday. 
pose induced me to get married? I really wish | S“ffers pain in some proportion to the greatness ; ee Of. ROTTS Se gneny 








Se 


that Fknew—for besides the plegsure I should of the wound and the sensibility of the place been assured of by a merchant of this city, who | door-keeper, and rushed upon the lobby and SAarvriages, 

have in telling you, it would be a most particular ee 80, 4 any _ indulges ry “tage ba pea was passenger in the same ship with Kean. Yet | stairs. What passed after this we know only 2 this erity, Mr. William Shepherd to Miss Mary Doak ; Mr. John 
ratification to myself. I think I must have b ers pain according to the nature of the vice and ! now, forsooth, when poverty, di . ho] fi : seit spit. | Bs Lane to Mise Elizabeth Hill. 

an or hiéeetechea to get pits ok = thirty, ni the degree of it. Pain as uniformly succeeds the ; : poverty, disgrace, reproach, | trom report and subsequent inspection ; the writ- | ‘in Medford, Mr. Benjamin Tufts to Miss Mary Colwell, 


and the resentment of an insulted nation stare 


Iu Acton, Mr. ilammond A. Hosmer to Miss Susan Noyes. 
aes “ ne . ‘ . 
him in the face, calm deiiberation convinces him 


io Brimfield, Capt. Jonas Blodgett to Mrs. Hannah 


er, with many others, probably hundreds, escap- pede 
In Hingham, Mr. itichard Whiton to Miss Mary Stodder. 


ed from the window at the head of the stairs in | 
the lobby of the second tier of boxes. There was | Tr hsped 
not a female of any description in the bouse. BP aes x Breaths. : 

The interior of the theatre is now a pile of | 56; David Hivckley, eevee ra en eee 
ruins. Many ofthe windews are destroyed, the | In Newtos, Taney Suite torch ea eta é 


~ Sten hae hoe aar Esq. ws city, aged C9. 
doors shivered to pieces, the - “ag om forme eae ide. 
pieces, the seats torn up and In fell, Sie thobeke Greenleaf, 92. ; 


indulgence in some particular vices as it does the 
sting of a wasp, or the bite of a serpent; and a 


wise and prudent person will avoid the one as! he was wrong! “The first step towards the 
much as the other. And why can the pain, 


i 
| throne of Mercy is confession.” Why then does 
which, in both cases, is produced according to the , . : ; 
established order of "nature, be rationally called a | he not confess—not simply that he was disre- 
providential punishment .in one case any more | spectful to the public of Boston, but that he was 
than inthe other? The greatest blessings may, | ungrateful and insolent tothe whole nation. Did 


: all for love ; how eould I be such a dunce. I be- 
| lieve this to be the most dangerous place to bach- 
elors that waseverseen. None have been known 
| to survive, that trusted themselves long in this 
cursed town 

' Don’t come here, Ned, if you want to remain a 
bachelor. If you do, you will be inevitably ship- 
wrecked on the shcats of matrimony ; you might 





























as well undertake to navigate the Norwegian by excessive indulgence, be converted into evils | he not, while enjoying the hospitality of the | broken, the front of the gallery and boxes much | = New-Bedford, Capt. John Reynard, aged 41. 
Ghisiedad .. BP sen come ham, ven e to be | 2nd their excessive use becomea vice. Meats | s : . ; ; oa ; ° In Claremont, Mr. Edward Adams, aged 41. 
pool. you co ere, you are sure to be : : Americans, in a measure never at that time be- | injured, and the chandeliers broken to atoms. A | Io Newmarket, Mr. William Chesweil, aged 

sucked in, and a!l the cables in Christendom can’t | #"4 drinks, and many innocent pleasures may be | ; : or abe -*4 s In Londonderry, Hon. John Bell. 

brine you up productive of the greatest happiness, or the | stowedon any foreigner, write te his friends iv4 large number of the audience retreated to the , 

=> . ° a. © ° ' e e : : egey MBAR KP ies 
If EF thought you ever had the blue devils, or poe misery, for, as it is possible to = 80 far England, that he wished to forget every thing con- | stage, and kept possession of it, we understand, FRESH MEDICINES. 

.any other devils, or any thing else to make you | from fire as to suffer pain for the want of it, s0 we | nected with America, and that he did not desire 


assisting the managers to preserve the scenery, 
-and other property from destruction. 

tance from the fire where we may be comfortable, | and did he not prove by subscquent conduct in Soon after the riot commenced, the police ap- | 
so a certain reasonable and mederate use of the England that this declaration at least was not | peared, and attempted to preserve order. Justice 
others isessential to our existence and our hap-! hypocritical, and deny that he hed any knowledge | Whitman went on to the stage and endeavoured 


Ps e 7 ne - ° oe . ° 
piness ; and as we shall be burned and suffer ex-, 6... individual who had made himself conspicu- 


P. WHLYWELL,Druggist, Battery March street, 

e (opposite the Commercial Coffee House) has 

just received from New York, an extensive aud gen- 
eral assortment of DRUGS AND MEDICINES, viz: 

By tne Orion —13 packages, containing Balsam 

Tolu, Balsam Capivi, White Wax, Oil of Lavender, 

, do. do. Cloves, do. Lemon, do. Rosemary, do. Burga- 


may be hungry, and thirsty and unhappy for the | . : . «are 
wantof the others, and as there is a certain dis- | the acquaintance or friendship of any American : 


| completely and perfectly miserable, I would spend 
: no time in relating my calamities ; but refer you 
to the worst part of your own experience, as a 
mode of estimating mine. But you never was 
miserable, and never will be ; you are still the 
same laughing bachelor, eternally on she upper 








“Bees — to persuade the people to witlidraw, and after- t.&c. Also, Gum Opium. Tooth Brushes. C 

Z : ‘ ; »proach too near the fire : ’ ' . ’ mot, &c. so, Gum Opium, looth Brushes, Castor 
| “ +. Fortune’s wheel, while I am paddling bo coameeie arvens if eee e-andin-ant 048 bis attentiogs te Rim ? Yetnow; he fawns'| wards read the riot act. About ten o'clock, as Oil, Snake Root, Valerian, Caraway Seeds, Sponge, 
lee ak op.are mill feo a . Shatin om foe and drinking Is sycceede by pain, ruin, the! again. “Under the impulee of irritation, he was | we passed through Federal-street, we perccived Crem. ‘l'artar, Castile Soap, “utgalls, &c. 

j beund, fettered and confined like a condemned a of agg and gee die ening rp | disrespectful,” and “caln deliberation convinces” very little commotion or noise in the multitudes By THE ApasawR—18 packages, containing Gen- 
: rnalefactor. Don’t laugh at me for I won’t hear | 22" to man. A rational, prudent person will De | im he was wrong, and he falls to confession like 


that were there as spectators ; but from noises 
in the house, though all appeared to be perfect 
darkness, it was evident that the work of destrue- 
tion was going on. 


tian, Orauge Peel, Camphor, Rhubarb, Sweet Oil, 
Spirits ‘l'crebintha, Calomel, Red Precipitate, Myrrh, 
Jalaph, Magnesia, Court Plaster, Blue Vitriol, Aloes, 
Rotten Stone, Vitre, Verdigris, &c. 

By tne Exiza-Ann—10 packages, containing 
Rochelle Salts, Canthariles, Peruvian Bark,Liquorice, 
Chamomile llowers, Epsom Salts, Gum Guaiac, . 
Acctite of Lead, Lint, Nutmegs, Cloves, &c. 

From PaILADELPHLA—Several cases of various sorts 
of GLASS WARE. : 

Uce-The above were personally selected, and 
charged at the lowest cash prices, and in sufficient 
quantities to answer the purpose of all country trad- 
ers, and are now offered for sale on the most reason- 
able terms. tf Dec. 23. ° 


careful neither to approach so near the fire as to | : Ete ; 
be burned, nor convert his greatest blessings into | 2 culprit who turns state’s evidence to extricate 


evils by excessive indulgence. We have learned | his neck from the halter. Like dhe arch-courtier 
from one yi ete what st ardent! Taljeyrand, “ he loves the Amcricans”—and will 

spirits will generally produce on the human con- . ‘ . a : 

we8ee , ey have again raised hi . , 

stitution, and know as well what the coneequence love them till th y hay ag » rais him from | What became of Kean, the fire-brand w hich 

of drinking to excess will be, as we do the conse- | poverty, and then he wiil “ desire to furget every | caused the riot, is not publicly known. He did 
quence of taking too much arsenic, or any other | thing connected with Anerica. “ The first step | not return to his lodgings at the Exchange Cof- |” 
pre. op arf be atone 7 — small | towards the throne of Mercy is confession—the | fee House ; but-probably found a temporary asy- 

quantities, and so seldom, astodo no harm—se ; “Sire W. ann then: Cain, Wits vealed 3 
‘also, it may be taken so sparingly as only to cause hopes aonsig taught, forgiveness. [What does | lum nea , re. He is vies inly an object 
a long and lingering complaint that may be cur- | this mean?] Man must not expect more than | of compassion. A wretched fugitive from the 
| ed, and it may betaken in such quantities as to | those attributes which we offer to God.” Admi- | contempt of all honorable men, wandering about 
cause almost instant death—so also, ardent spirits | pable preacher of morality ; immaculate exam- | like Cain, with the indelible marks of disgrace 
ete saga ands cappemyoent'_.engunareaipeg ated ple of piety ; how much more honest art thou than | upon his character, while he is despised he must 

harm, so moderately as only to cause a long and ; 7 ; ‘tied. When h a : 
lingering complaint that may be cured ; and in thy looks! Americais, ve who love your country, be aw ° len he aypeare on the stage, he 
such quantities as to cause almost instant death. | ye who respect yourselves, ye who detest the | certainly looked not less abject and distressful 
And why are the painful effects which are pro- fawning hypocrite, ye who hate ingratitude and | than the wo-begone messenger who “drew 
— by _ get » ans — 2 despise insolence, listen to the moral lectures of Priam’s curtain in the dead of night,” but was 
1 | the reverend Edmund Kean. less successful than his prototype in “ findipg his 

During the day we heard but one opinion ex- tongue.” 

pressed with regard to this letter—and that was We know not the amount of damage done the 
a spontaneous expression of disgust at its impu- | theatre, but it must be considerable ; and what 


it—don’t pretend to pity me, I won’t endure that-- 
elon’t: say a word to me. 

I tell you, Ned, ycu would not know me. Why, 
hew do you think I look since I am married ? 
Pil tell you ; my gay and cheerful looks are gone 
-—my rosy cheeks are gone—my flesh is gone— 
my health and spirits are gone—my fine clothes 
are gone—my money is gone—all gone, Ned, ex- 
cept my wife—she lives, and will live when you 
and I sre dustand ashes... But what do you think 
I’ve got for all I’ve lost? I’ve got a face as long as 
your arm, and white (bating the yellow, and a 
shade or two of brown,) as this paper. I’ve got 
a broken constitution, and a broken heart—Il’ve 
got discouraged--I’ve got in debt—I’ve got to be 
a poor miserable devil—I’ve zot—no, I won’t tell 
you what I’ve got for a wife in this sentence. 
But who do you think I married ? Fil tell you 
who J thought { married. [thought I marriea a 
tall, elegant, genteel girl, about seventeen, with a 
dark blue eye and beautiful face ; her manners 
easy and graceful; her conversation gay and 
sprightly, and her disposition the best in the 
world ; uncommonly neat in her person, and per- 
fectly acquainted with and competent to manage 





COMMISSION BUSINESS IN NEW-YORK. 

OSi..H DOW respectfully gives notice to his com 
eF mercial friends, and the public, that he cuntinues 
to make advances on Merchandise consigned to him 
for sale, being situated i» the most eligible: place in 
New York for business, in a convenient and fire proof 
Store, 63 Wall-street, the next building tothe ‘lon- 
tine Coffee House; where he transacts Commission 
Business generally, and exclusively. Goods bonded, 
when arrived to him consigned, and all orders for the 
purchase or sale of Merchandise, either Foreign of 
Domestic, promptly executed. 


The situation and feelings of a drunken man and 
a drunken beast, in many respects, appear to be 
exactly alike. And why isnot one punished, at 
least as far as respects corporeal sufferanee, as 
much as the other? although a beast is never 
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that she hated tattling, scandal and calumny. 1 
believed all this, and much more, and yet J hesi- 
tated to ask inerto be mine. And now for once, 
Ned, guess, like a Yankeeas you are, what was 
che reason. You never can—I must tell you. I 
thought her much too good for me ; that so pre- 
cious a pieee of porcelain could never be made 
t9 unite with such a coarse, milkpan making bit 
of clay as myself. She had so many perfections, 
and 1 was conscious of so many faults, that I 
shuddered to think how her tender heart would 
bleed, when she found how much she had over- 
rated my good qualities. I got over this difficul- 
ty by thinking I might improve ; that her exam- 
ple would go very far towards making me every 
thing I should be ; and if the wheel had brought 
me upa prize, why should I not take it as well as 
another. 

After all, you can have no idea how much I suf- 
fered when I offered myself to her. I could not 
speak—I was so much ashamed to ask such a 
delicate, charming, beautiful girl to marry one so 
little worthy of her, that I was ready to die with 
tear and mustification. She blushed, hesitated, 
said she was so young—so little acquainted with 
the world—what J said was so unexpected to her 
(she had been thinking I would play the fool for 
weeks)—and finally, she lived so happily at home 
she thought she never should change her situa- 
tion.—A long pause and distressing silence— 
hem—but I won’t go on with this. It isenough 
for you to know that your friend conducted him- 
self in a most drivelling manner, and changed his 
merry face into such a hanging look, as bo man 
could own, unless in the high road to ruin, or de- 
termined to get married. 

To have done with this part of the story, we 
were chained together. In three weeks I found 
that instead of the girl I thought I had married, I 
had been yoked to a dumpy, awkward, vulgar 
girl, about twenty-five. Her manners rude and 
coarse, her disposition sullen and surly, her tem- 
ner irritable. implaceble, revengeful, and unre- 
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fect that has 


fulness. 


ever made. 


according to 


in our city. 





penin consequence of a more dishonorable and 
worse disorder. 
wise and intelligent Being made the universe, and 


Though it is believed that a 


irgmutable laws by which it is gov- 
is hard to prove but that he at first 


made it so perfect, that every event and every ef- 


ever been produced in consequence 


of the creation have been exactly according to 
his design and expectation. 
can make aclock that will go according to his in- 
tention without his being obliged to keep sentry over 
tt. It will be confessed that to make a machine 
of perpetual motion, like the Universe, requires 
more wisdom and power than simply to make a 
clock ; yet we do not know that it has ever been 
proved, but that the Creator possessed a sufficien- 
cv of these attributes to enable him to finish bis 
work so perfectly, that it would keep in order of 
itself, (according to his plan) by its own energies 
without his constant superintending care and watch- 


A good clock maker 


C. 








THEATRE. 


In consequence of the appearance of Mr. Gil- 
fert’s letter in our Jast respecting the engagement 
of Miss Tilden by our managers, Mr. Finn has 
put into our hands a letter from that lady written 
in September last, in which she says, “ Mr. Gil- 
fert has at last prevailed upon me to accept an 
engagement for one more season in Charleston, 
which will be to me the most lucrative I have 


He will not consent for me to come 


on to Boston, even for a short time. Could I act 


my own wishes, I would not lose a 


moment in joining you.” 


Our theatrical memoranda would be imper- 
fect if we omitted to notice the arrival of Kean 





This important event occurred on 


the evening of Tuesday last. He lodged at the 





house was filled immediately after the doors 
were opened, bu: there was no indications of in- 
tended violence. There was bissing and shout- 
ing, and other noses, that would have set the 
confusion of Babel at defiance. At length Mr. 
Finn came forward. The noise increased, and 
nothing was heard of what he said, but that Mr. 
Kean wished to make a humble anology ; and exit 
Mr. Finn, after the manner of Bob Logic. Kean 
then made his appearance, bowing and scraping, 
and opened his mouth as if he would speak, but 
was compelled to retire without a hearing. As 
he was passig off at the stage door, two or three 
apples and an egg were thrown upon the stage. 
After another interval, Mr. Finn again appeared, 
but met with no better success than before, and 
again retired. 

Mr. Kilner then entered, dressed for the part 
of King Henry ; he too was assailed with hisses 
and cries of off, off. After a consultation with 
some gentlemen in the stage box, he succeeded 
in gaining a hearing for the words “ Mr. Kean 


his heart,” accompanied with appropriate and 
significant gesture, to which some one in the 
gallery replied, “ Damn his hypocritical heart— 
let him begone.” During this confusion, Col. 


boxes to the people in the pit, but was unable to 
obtain a hearing. Several voices in the pit ex- 
claimed, “Go on to the stage, if you wish to 
speak.” One louder than the rest.was heard to 
say “If it be your minds that Mr. Austin speak 
from the stage, please to manifest it,” which was 
followed by a tremendous shout. One or two 





wishes to make an apology from the bottom of 


Austin made two attempts to speak from one af 





with Messrs. Kilner and Finn, and is responsible 
in one half of the concern. Some temporary de- 
privation will also be felt by all the members of 
the company, whose employment, and conse- 
quently their resources of support, are for a time 


deranged. : 
As Kean was not permitted to speak to the 


audience, and many wish to know what he had 
to say, we give the following as what he un- 
doubtedly felt, and would have uttered, had his 
“ »iteous action” converted the “ stern effect” of 
justice to listen. ‘ 

Yanxees, Bostonians, and Lovers ! Hear me 
for my cause, and be silent that you may hear ; 
believe me for mine honour, and have respect to 
mine honowr, that you may believe. Censure me 
in your wisdom, and awake your senses, that you 
may the better judge. If there be any in this as- 
sembly, any dear friend, whom I have gulled and 
forgotten, to him I say, that my sorrow for 
that circumstance is no less than his. If then 
that friend demand why Kean ran away from 
Boston, this is my answer—not that I loved Bos- 
ton, and the Americans, less, but that Ifoved 
“the three glorious kingdoms” more. Had you 
rather that “the proud representative of Shak- 
speare’s heroes” should play to empty houses, 
and get no applause, than that the managers 
should suffer blame for his flight, and be hissed ? 
As the Bostonians loved me, I wept for their dis- 
appointment ; as they cre rich, I rejoice at it, 
and appeal to their charity ; as they applaud me, 
T laugh at them ; but if they hise me, let them 
be d——d. There are tears for their misfortune , 
joy for their pity on “a heart-broken man”. 





: . . : : é . ie will or Refer to 
all the domestic affairs of a family. gga a considered to be providentially punished. It| dence and blasphemy, and of censure on the | is much to be lamented, it will probably fall on Mr. John Rogers, and } Merchants, Boston. 
and contented ; enerous in her trien ship ; doing would be difficult to prove that ail the evils, and | managers, who disregarded the feelings of Amer- | those who are little able to bear the loss. Mrs. a an G. : w, Esq. pn 
OT iit ery eee ee ee ane. | all the misery which happen in consequence of] icans hy engaging Kean. Powell, a lady of most unexceptionable charac- | ence c 
with reluctance ; a lover of home, and more anx= | | ving cold, and thereby causing a consumption gpm Ma Anni ; : ’ 
» sous to see a little circle of warm hearted friends | ** : 5 85 ne tees omy ets hereditary comes We shall not attempt to give a very minute ac- | ter, a widow, and the head of a family who look CONCERTS 
; ' ‘ * and sometimes : : Saath : ; . pe 
happy around her, than to dash and dazzle and not as much a scanibontah punishment as the | count of Keaa’s reception. It was such as he i to her for support, will probably he a Joser, as it PANHARMONICON 
dissipute her time with the idle, heartless mob. l reonal pains and hereditary misery which hap- and his friends ought to have anticipated. The | is understood that she is the Jessee of the theatre + 9 
her i - . : AT THE 
thought her incapable of envy, and was sure 


HUBARD GALLERY, 
JULIEN HALL, CORNER OF MILK AND CONGRESS-STS, 


From half past 6 till half past 9 o’clock, EvERY 
EVENING, admission 50 cents, which entitles the vis- 
iter to see the exhibition, hear the Concert, and ob- 
tain a correct likeness, cut by Master Hubard, with 
common scissors, in a few seconds, without the aid of 
drawing, or machine. — 

THE DAY EXHIBITION 

Is open from 11 till 2; and day visiters are entitled 
to return to the evening Concert. ‘ 

(<FrAll visiters, by inserting their names in the 
book at the door have the privilege of re-visiting the 
gallery by introducing a friend or by paying 25 cents. 

A memoir of Master Hubard, with a key to his cut- 
tings, and a list of the music of the Panharmonicon 
may be had at the door, price 6 1-4 cents. 

December 2. ; 





Hats, Ladies’ Beaver Bonnets, Plumes, Furs, and 
Trimmings. 
ERRY FAIRBANKS has removed to the new 
store, No. 177, Washington-street, (five doors 
south of his old stand,) where he offers for sale a com- 
plete assortment of the following Goods. 
HATS, CAPS, &c. 
Gentlemen’s superfineNew-York and Boston Hate. 
do. do. |e **.iion Beavers: 
100 cases imitfon Hats, for shipping and country trade 
—Youth’s and children’s fancy Hate—Felt and Me- 
rocco Hats—Fur and Cloth Caps—Military Hate and 
Caps—BONNETS, PLUMES & TRIMMWENGS. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Beaver Bounete—Ladies® and 
Misses’? Chinchilli and other Fur Bonnete=- Ladies’ 
Beaver Bonnet Trimmings—Yellow and Black Leg: 
horn Bonnets and Gipsies—200 doaen Oste Rauey 
and ‘Jown Plumes—Gold and Silver Lage and Tar 
sels—All kinds of Fur Trimmings, 
FURS, HAT TRIMMINGS, fea 
Nutra, “'uskrat, Coney Weal, Qeeman € 
Smyrna Hare Hat Rodiee—Randa, Ruoklea, | 


and all other kinds of Trimminge<Qunm & 
Verdigris, ete. " hellae, ie, 
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PAlacellanies. 
seni fcc ie 

For many: years past the ambiguous demand | 
by the Cherch of what are ludicrously misnam- 
ed “+ Easter Offerings” has been very ly 
levied in Biri owing to the reluctance 
with which the pepulation (a considerable por- 
tion of whom are Dissenters) that contri- 
bution to the wealthiest of all Ecclesiastical 
Establishments. ‘This reluctance has been in- 
creased tately by the spirited resistance made 
to the. demand by Mr. Peter Watson, a ghoe- 
maker of Chester-ie-street in Durham, who 
still has an appeal pending against the enforce- 
ment of the claim. In consequence, the Rev. 
Charles Cartis (brother of Sir William) a Plu- 
ralist, being a rector in Birmingham parish, 
and ving lucrative vicarage in the neigh- 
borheed, two livings yielding him together 
from 7,000/. to 10,0002. per annum, hit opon 
the expedient of farming the “ Offerings ;” and 








‘strange to say, a wealthy Nonconformiet un- 


dertook the agency, and “ommenced a general 
and vigorous enforcement of the full contribu- 
tion of fourpence a-head for each individual 
above 16 years of age, exclusive of eight-pence 
for every householder and his wife. Hundreds 
of summonses were issued: the magistrates 
were occupied with contested cases ; and many 
inhabitants, from scruples of conscience, resist- 
ed the magisterial order to pay the claim, 
choosing rather to suffer the amount te be 
levied by distraint upon their goods. 

Mr. Russell, a bookseller, pretty well known 
as a sufferer in the cause of Reform, was early 
assailed with a summons, and appeared in No- 
vember last to answer the poor rector’s com- 
plaint of bis non-payment of one shilling and 
fourpence, being the amount alleged to be due 
for two years’ “ Offerings.” He resisted pay- 
ment on the ground that the contribution was 
only claimed from “ communicants,” and that 
he ‘was none. The clerical justice present, 
however, made an order for payment ; in pur- 
suance of which an officer speedily visited his 
house with a warrant of distraint. Instead of 
levying however, the officer on several occa- 
sions merely urged payment verbally, as il 
there was some irregularity in the proceeding 


which made him afraid of pushing the matter 


toextremity. Thus it remained till the 3d inst. 
when, in consequence of a summons differing 
in torm from that of last year, Mr. Russell ap- 
peared before T. Lee and W. W. Smith, Esqrs. 
in their private room, accompanied by his shop- 
map ; and the following dialogue occurred :— 

Magistrate. Well, Mr. Russell, what have 
you to say in answer to the Rey. Mr. Curtis’s 
complaint against you for defauit of payment 
of 1s. 4d. due to him. 

Mr.R. Please your Worship, I deny his 
right to any payment from me, and request you 
to demand of his agent to show on what ground 
he rests the claim. ‘ 

Mf. Wedo not sit here to expound the law : 
we are satisfied of the correctness of Mr. C.’s 
claim. He might take out a mandamus, if we 
neglected to enforce his just demand. 

Mr. R. This ismoststraage. | always un- 
derstood that a claimant by process, in the first 
instance, was required to produce proof of his 
right. Ideny his right, and am prepared to 
show that I am not in the situation in which, 
on the former occasivn, it was said the right 
claim was founded. 

M. Do you mean to deny that Mr. Curtis is 
rector of this parish ? 

Mr R. Umean to deuy nosuch thing. When 
1 was here last. the demand was said to be law- 
ful agaiost all Communicants above the age of 
i6 years. I deny that | am a Commonicant, 
and consequently maintain that 1 am not liable 
to the demand. 

M. (Mr. Lee.) Iknow nothing about what 
you are urging, and do not believe it relevant 
io answer tothe demand. [At this stage ofthe 
business, the officer in attendance notified to the 
Magistrates, that the defendant’s servant was 
taking a minute of the proceedings, and wish- 
ed to know if their Worships allowed it. Mr. 
Smith said—No: make him desist, an@ turn 
bim out of the room. Mr. Russell said—I pro- 
test against this ; | am alone in a private room, 
making my defence, and I require his assistance 
in order correctly to refer to the proceedings 
if I find it eligible hereafter to appeal to a su- 
perior Court. Mr. Lee huwever assented to 
the order, and- the officers forcibly turned the 
defendant’s shopman out, and closed the door 
upon him. ] 

M. Have you anything more to say why 
we should not make an order for payment ? 

Mr. R. There is now a similar case remov- 
ed by appeal from the Magistrates in Dourham 
by a Mr. Peter Watson : it comes on for decis- 
ton in the next term, in the King’s Bench. 
This is a reason tor staying the present pro- 
ceeding for the short period that will elapse be- 
tween this andthe decision on Watson’s case, 
eg = set at rest the legality of the demand. 

° r€ Cannot sus in : 
miienaund. t suspend proceedings on any 

Mr. R. This demand has not been general- 
ly collected lately. The objection to it is very 
great—it should be a voluntary offering, not a 
compulsory assessment, It is not a legal de- 
mand; and [| have documents here to show, 
that if the plaintiff was required, as { insist--] 
beg pardon, [ submit--he ought to be 

Mr. Lee. Hear me!--To my knowledge 
this demand was paid by my father in this par- 
ish upwards of 60 years ago; and I believe you 
must know, from the connexion, that would 

. not have been the case, hadit not been legal.* 

Mr. R. Your father, sir, paid willingly ; my 
case is different; Ihave not attended the 
Church, and deny that the Rector possesses any 
right to enforce it against me, who am not a 
Communicant. 


fier some further remarks, Mr. Russell 


withdrew ; the order was made against him 


for payment; an! ‘he daily expects to 
sufler a distraint tc the amount. 
‘fter witnessing the shameless avarice ex- 


hibited by the City Clergy in the recent attempt 


* Mr. Lee's father, : a 
« Lee's at well as E ae 
yer. , il as himself, was ag Unitarian and a haw- 
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to revive an obsolete claim againet the ci 
of London, we cannot of course be surprised at 
a proceeding on the part of the Birmingham 
incumbents so entirely in accordance with the 
spirit of one.greedy and oppressive Church Ee- 
tablishmen@# But the procedure of the magis- 
trates, as above detailed, does appear to us very 
unjust and arbitrary ; and we doubt if it would 
have been hazarded in the metropolis. It is 
trae, that it does not ory nde m vem - 
decide u the general question of the 4 
ity of any demand like that of “ Easter Offer- 
ings ;” but surely, when one man summons & 
nother for non-payment of an alleged debt, the 
magistrate is bound to call upon the ‘plaintiff to 
prove the debt, not upon the defendant to die- 
vrove it. It cannot be proper for bim to set- 
tle the point in dispute with a simple—* we are 
satisfied of the justice of the demand,” without 
requiring the plaintiff to state the nature of the 
claim—as it appears by the above statement 
furnished to us (upon the accuracy of which we 
rely) thathe did not. ; 

So strongly is the injustice of this clerical ex- 
tortion felt in Birmingham, that we gre told it 
is very probable a petition from a considerable 
body of the inhabitants will be presented to Par- 
liament against it next session. 


From the Baltimore Gazet«:. 
HYDROPHOBIA. 

We have been furnished with the following 
account of a case of this appalling malady, 
which terminated fatally, in the neighbourhood 
of Baltimore, on Tuesday last. 

“The patient, a boy of about eleven years 
of age, was, on the 2ist of October last, bitten 
by a dog, supposed to be mad ; he was without 
loss of time placed under the care of a Physi- 
cian, but the writer of this statement has not 
been informed what particular mode of treat- 
ment was adopted. 

The boy seemed to enjoy good health and 
was regularly employed in his usual avoca- 
cations until Monday last, when he ccmplain- 
ed of great lassitude and a distressing chillness, 
which itseemed impossible to abate by any 
mea: 8 that the family could employ, at the same 
time ine expression of his face betrayed a sort 
ofhaggard dejection which was by no means 
natural to him, as he had commonly a very o- 
pen, cheerful countenance. ‘There was not 
the least suspicion, however, of the nature of 
his indisposition, and he was in the evening 
put to bed after taking some warm drinks. 





great chilloess, appearea very languid, and re- 
fused any kind of food or drink. He fell into 
a slumber about the middle of the day, and con- 
tinued to sleep for several hours ; when he a- 
woke near night, his mother being anxious for 


He stated the next morning, (‘Tuesday,) that | 
he had slept well, but he still complained of a, 


tizens | ial,—the cloth be 





him totake nourishment, provided some tea, 
and while pouring it out into a cup near where | 
he lay, she discovered that the sight of the lig- , 
uid threw him suddenly into a light spasm, and | 
that his countenance betrayed considerable a- | 
larm. It now, for the first timc, occurred to 
her that he was most probably attacked with 
Hydrophobia, aad she immediately sent for his | 
father, who was absent from the house. On} 
his arriving at home, they both endeavoured to 
prevail on the child to take some drink. but 
every effort was attended with the same effect, 
and soon left no doubtas to the nature of the 
disease. From thistime he never slept until 
his death. 

A Physician was called in, and on Wednesday 
some remedies were employed, but without 
the least abating his disorder, which continued 
with symptoms of increasing violence until the 
next afternoon, (‘Thursday,) when he died a- 
bout five o’clock, after having laboured under 
the disorder, fiom the time of the first symp- 
toms of its approach, a little miore than three 
days—and frem the time of the first spasm, a- 
bout forty-eight hours; his death having occur- 
red just forty eight days after he was bitten. 

The writer of these remarks not being a 

medical man, cannot undertake to give a scien- 
tific description of the symptoms, which, in the 
present case, marked this truly terrific disease ; 
he will, however venture to notice some of 
the more striking circumstances which partic- 
ularly attracted his attention. 
The patient never throughout the whole of 
his indisposition complained of pain; and, in- 
deed, when asked, he always stated that he was 
free fiom any pain whatever—he constantly 
however, discovered great restlessness, anxie- 
ty, and an unceasing disposition to sigh most 
heavily. He appeared to possess the entire 
usejof his senses ; knew every one who visited 
him, with whom he had ever been acquainted ; 
very repeatedly told the family that he knew 
he was mad, and if they did not take care he 
feared he should bite some of them, and he 
several times when labouring under spasms did 
endeavour to bite those near to him, by snap- 
ping at them witha kind of convulsive effort, 
so that it became necessary to confine him. 

The disease appeared from the commence- 
ment of it until its termination, to act principal- 
ly it not entirely upon the nervous system.—- 
There was in its very tirst approaches a great 
want of nervous energy; which continued to 
increase as the disorder advanced, and it is the 
mosi probable that the patient sustained but 
little, if any paia, except what was occasioned 
by the mental suffering which he endured, and 
which was of the mést intense degree. He 
was timid in the extreme, being greatly terri- 
fied at every thing that he saw, or upon hear- 
ing any noise, and he anxiously endeavoured to 
recede from every one that approached towards 
him, especially if they advanced hastily—he 
was always atraid to shut bis eyes even fer an 
instant. His countenance evinced the greatest 
dejection, except when he was labouring un- 
der a paroxizm ; it was then marked by an in- 
describable horror, and an expression of the 
utmost terror. The sight of water at any time 
during the progress of the disease instantly 
threw him into violent spasms. 





From the New-Haven Herald. 
BILL OF FARE FOR THANKSGIVING DINNER IN 
CONNECTICUT. 
Mr. Editar,—On the late Thanksgiving Day, 
having buta single friend to dine with me, whuse 





natural bent is rather mathematicalthan conviv- 





| 


removed, the ladies retired, 
and the mouths of the little ones being stopped 


with msuff.of that savory substance, the 
titul emblem of the day, (vulgarly called Bt. 
Pumpkin’s)—to suit the humior of my friend’s 


nuis.and to keep off ennut, I introduced a cal- 
elation of the generalbill of fare for the 
aud periodical oceasion which we were celebrat- 
ing, according to law. Ido not speak this ironi- 
cally, Mr. Editor: I-truly venerate this ancjent, 
pious, and grateful institution of our ancestors, 
and am and y that this relic of our 
“ steady habits” is still trutl 
was as pretty an explative to round a period as T 
could think of, and as J live in new times, though 
an old man, I wished to be in the fashion—that’s 
all. However, to proceed with our calculation : 
my friend entered heartily into the subject, laid 
down his segar, and, having assumed:our own 
bill of fare asa latum, after due cogitation, 
we came to the following result,—that on this 
thankful occasion there was consumed, in the 
State of Connecticut, : 

50,000 Geese—5,500 Turkies—65,000 Chickens 
—2000 Ducks—25,000 ibs. Beef, Pork, and other 
market meats—12,000 bushels Potatoes—14,000 
do. Turnips—4000 do. Beets—5000 do. Onions— 
10,000 libs. Cheese—12,000 gallons Apple-Sauce 
—1000 do. Cramberry do.—520,000 Pumpkio 
Pies—100,000 Apple do.—other pies and pastry, 
52,000—Wine, allons—Brandy, 150 do.— 
Gin, 120 do.—Ram, $000 dé.—Cide ‘Brandy and 
Whiskey, 600 do.—Eggs, 582,000. 

Which would take 650 hhds. of strained pum 
kin—31 bhds. Molasses--4060 Ibs. Ginger—7 
libs. Alspice—86,666 Ibs. Flour—43,333 Ibs. But- 
ter and Lard—325 hhds. of Milk, 100 galls. each 
--1060 lbs. Nutmegs—50 Ibs. Cinnamon—43,500 
dozen Eggs ; a!l of which would weigh upwards 
of 500 tons, aud cost about 114,000 dollars. 

Yours, &c. HOMO. 

(\GrWe would remark that this sketch may 
perhaps, be correct enough as far as it goes, 
but many important gems are omitted—for in- 
stance, pigs, cider, and sugar. Cider is the com- 
mon drink—large quantities of sugar are used— 
and there might probably be added 2000 pigs, 
baked or roasted, besides et ceteras. 





From the Connecticut Mirror. 

What the following means, we know not. It 
was sent for publication, and supposing there is 
no harm in it, and some fun, we publish it. 

The style of the times is to celebrate great oc- 
casions by public balls. The great and good La- 
fayette was honoured by a ball at Castle Garden, 
and lately the Circus at New-York was converted 


_ into a splendid ball-room on the celebration of the 


junction of the western waters with those of the 
Atlantic. ‘This is all right, and it is natural that 
the public spirited citizens of our smaller capitels 
should follow the examples which are set for 
them by the great mercantile metropolis of our 
country. Accordingly the public spirited citizens 
of “ the corner,” so called, in Southington, on the 
evening of the twenty-fifth instant, celebrated the 
anniversary of Thanksgiving, and also the ap- 
proach of the grand Farmington Canal. The 
ball was given at the Eagle Tavern in a splendid 
room about ten feet by twenty. The managers 
were unable to avail themselves of the flags of all 
nations,as decorations of the haliJBut the deficien- 
cy was pretty well made up by the substitution of 
tow blankets and rag rugs hung up for the pur- 


| pose of stopping the wind from broken windows. 
| Sofas and chair-, were rather scanty, but the hal! 


was well supplied with hemlock boards, placed 
on blocks of wood; the room was elegantly dec- 
orated with festoons of dried apples and smoked 
pumpkin, and handsome bunches of penny-royal 
and other useful herbs. 

‘The musie was as good as could be expected 
from a three stringed fiddle, and a performer of 
the stature of three feet nothing. 

One circumstance was rather disagreeable, as 
it regarded the progress of the festivitv. The 
principal manager being a man of very extensive 
business, and a man of clegant appearance was 
frequently interrupted by unjust calls in conse- 
quence of the paper curreney of the country. So 
great was the press of persons to confer with the 
principal manager, that it was found absolutely 
necessary to prohibit any access tu him, except by 
the back stairs, at which, he politely attended to 
wait upon his numerous friends and applicants. 
The decorations of the hall, the poplar wood fire, 
and summer strained oil, which burned in at least 
three tin lamps, made it necessary on the part of 
the managers, to demand two cénts from each 
spectator who had the good fortune to get a peep 
into the hall, through the door, and six and a 
quarter cents from those who were so fortunate 
as to gain a footing on the floor. The ball was 
conducted with the utmost propriety, and no un- 
fortunate occurrence took place to disturb the 
festivity of the evening. It is expected that this 
happy union of Thanksgiving and Canal, will be 
annually celebrated at the same place and in near- 
ly the same style. 





MATERNAL AFFECTICN. 


Extract from a Funeral Sermor. 

What other friend has watched like her, over 
the helpless and uneasy hours of sickness—borne 
with its petulance—ministered to its infirmities— 
soothed its pains—and smoothed its feverish pil- 
low? Where are the friends of our prosperity 
when “the evil days come, and the years draw 
nigh,in which we must say—we have no pleasare 
in them?” When the clouds of misfortune des- 
cend and poverty and want overtake us—when 
the heart is sick with the unfulfilment of hope, 
and the spirit droops over its blasted expectations 
—when the cup of life is empoisoned by mis- 
chance or guile—when the storms hath no rain- 
bow, and the midnight hath no star—where then 
are the flatterers of our cloudless skies and our 
sun bright hours ? When the schemes of earthly 
ambition fail, and the hiss of the multitudes fol- 
lows our downfall—whither have they departed ? 
Where is the shadow that attended us, when the 
sun has veiled his beams? Where are the sum- 


-mer-birds, when the voice of winter sighs in the 


leafless forests >—Alas! it is but interest—or con- 
venience—or habit—or fashion that preserves the 
friendship of mankind. Where are the friends of 


this world, when the mouth of calumny has 


breathed mildew and pestilence over the promise 
of our growing reputation 2—Where are they, 
when the taint of worldly dishonour has fallen on 
our heads, and shame, whether deserved or not; 
has pointed us out fur scorn and mockery ? They 
have gone to worship the rising sun: and left 
perhaps their former benefactor to pine in gloomy 
solitude over their ingratitude and to feel the 
biting memory of “ benefits forgot.” 
** For what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
Then leaves the wretch to weep.” 

But the attachment of a mother, no change of 
fortune—no loss of influence—not even the loss 
of character can destroy. As the triumph of her 
children is her own,so is their downtall, and thei: 
dishonour. Her heart bleeds for them instinect- 
ively ; her tears flow unbidden for their sorrows 
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Her eye follows them while present, and her soul 
goes with thean while absent. With patience that 


never tires, and self denial that never ceases, she 


cheerfully sacrifices for then her own comforts 
and 


ed; consolation 
able in strong in death—and she 

her last sigh in a prayer for the welfare of hes 
children. : 
or celm aod blinoaldaye when’ her preset 
those calm and bii ys, er 

gave life its charm :—That affection which turned 
aside the sorrows of misfortune—that gentleness 
which alleviated the of distresg—that ten- 
derness which smoothed the pillow of sicknese— 
that hand which held the aching head of pain— 
that plety and that sanctity which kindled in our 
heart the pure flame of devotion—those smiles 
which beamed upon ws, and ever the brightest 
when the world was frowning—and that unal- 
terable love which supported us amidst its uv- 
kindness and i itude—can these ever be for- 
tten? Can we call to mind without deep emo- 
jon the scenes of the desth-chamber ? the bend- 
ed face fast fading at the touch of dissolntion ; 
the fond farewell ; the fervent prayer for us which 
ceased but with parting life? Callous and harden- 
ed must be the heart of that child, who can bebold 
without powerful emotion the memorials of a de- 
ceased parent. -_No! the heart must swell, end 
the eye must weep, when we visit that cleget 
where we conversed with God together, and find 
it the abode of solitude and desolation of heart— 
when we look on the days that are to come, and 
behold the dark current of existence atrewed 
with the wreck of our broken hopes and ruined 
schemes ; and feel that we must travel in loneli- 
ness along the pathway of being, bereft of those 
who, by sharing, heightened our pleasures—and 
who, by dividing, alleviated our sorrows. 





———— 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
EMUEL BLAKE and SAMUEL H. PARKER, 
propose to publish by subscription, the most ap- 
roved translations of the ANCIENT CLASSICS. 
n neat and uniform Octavo Editions, on a handsome 
type and fine paper. 

The price to subscribers will be oniy one dollar and 
Sifty cents, per volume, neatly done up in marbled 
boards, with hollow backs. 

In many instances the numberof volumes will be 
less than the English Editions, reducing the price to 
about one third of the cost of the English copies i 
this country. 


An Editor will be employed to superintend the 
press, to insure correctness. 

The publishers refer to Mr. Parker's Edition of the 
Waverley Novels, as a specimen of the. type and 
paper. 

A Volume will be published monthly, payable on 
delivery. 

The publication witl be exclusively confined to sub- 
scribers. 


The following Works are selected for the Furst Twenty 
volumes. 

Cicero on Orators and Oratory. 1. The Character of an Orator. 
{l. Brutus ; or the History of Eloquence. IL The Orator. Trans- 
a ~\ aaa and Jones, with Notes, Historical and Explanatory. 

ul vol. 

Quinctilian’s Institutes of Eloquence ; or, The Art of S ing in 
public, in every character oe Translated Ey 
Latin Editions, with Notes, Critical aud Explanatory. By William 
Guthrie, Esq. In 2 vols. . 

Cicero’s Urations, with Notes, Historical and Critical, and Argu- 
mentsto cach. By William Guthrie, Esq. A new edition in which 


eo text hus been carefully revised, with Additional Notes. In 2 
Vols. 


The Works of Virgil, translated into English Verse, with the 
Prefaces, Dedications, Notes, and Observatieus, by Dryden. A 
Life of Virgil, by William Walsh, and An Essay ou the Georgics. 
By Addison. A new edition corrected by Dr. Cary. In 2 vols. 

Stoner, translated into fish verse, with Netes and Observa- 
sous. —~ ond Honey an ee Life, Wri ae Learning of fpqmer- 

y Alexan ‘ope. A general view Epick Poem, 

Iliad and Oilyasey, extracted from Bossu. A new edition, with ad- 


~—— Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Gilbert Wakefield. 
n 5 vols. 


Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics. Comprising his Practica) Philoso- 
phy. Illustrated by Introductions and Notes. The Critical His- 
tary of his Life; aud a New Analysis of his Speculative Works. 
By John Gillies. In 2 vols. 

Domosthenes’ Orations. Trauslayed by Dr. Leland, with Notes, 
&c. In 2 vols. 

The Works of Horace, translated into English verse, with 


collected from the best Latico and French commentators. By Philip 
‘Francis. In 1 vol. 


~_ Comedies of Terence. Translated by George Colman. In 1 
vol. 


Cicero’s Epistles to Atticus, trans! ated by Guthrie and Jones, with 
Notes, Historical, Critical and Explanatory. Ia 2 vols. 


After the publication of the above Series, subscrib- 
ers may withdraw their names, or signify their wish 
to continue, and should a liberal patronage be ob- 
tained, a further selection of Twenty Volumes will be 
made from the best translations of the following 
Authors. 

Arrian’s Expedition of Alexander ; Aristophanes ; Bion; Boethius; 
Claudian ; Cicero’s Morals ; —— Offices ; —— Letters to his 
Friends; —— on Old Age and Friendship ; Cesar’s Commen- 
taries ; Curtius; Euripedes; Epictetus; Eutropius; Hesiod ; Ho- 
mer, by Cowper ; Herodotus ; Juvenal ; Longinus ; Livy ; Moschus ; 
Nepos ; Ovid ; Persius ; Philostratus ; Pliny; Pindar; Polybius; 
Pausanias ; Paterculus; Plutarch; Plato; Sallust ; Sophocles ; 
a. 8 —* Tacitus ; Thucydides; Virgil, by Symmons ; 

In presenting the public with the above Proposals, 
we are aware of the feeling generally excited by a 
solicitation to subscribe to a new publication, and 
therefore rely upon the voluntary subscriptions of the 
liberal and patriotic. 

We are induced to this undertaking by the opinion 
of many gentlemen, that this series is much wanted 
to fill a void in most of our private as wellas public 
Libraries. 

The nature of the publication is such as will not 
warrant us to proceed without the encouragement of 
a liberal subscription, and in anticipation ef it, we 
have put the price very low. 

Trustees of academies and schools will do well to 
embrace this opportunity of forming a select library 
for the use of their institutions, which, under judicious 
management, may be rendered not only useful, but 
extremely important to the rising generation. 

The following Extracts from Mr. Guthrie's Preface to 
the first work on our list, seem tobe so applicable to 
the present plan, that we transcribe them. 

‘* Men of learning are divided with regard to the merit of trans- 
Jations jg geucral ; I shall not pretend to decide upon cither side; 
but I venture to say that if the present taste in learning should 
gain ground, this natioa will soon have no other means left of being 
gs with the good sense of the ancients, but through transla- 
ions. 

“Looking upon this undertaking in that light, we shall find that 
it claims ali the attention that is due to a public concern ; and though 
a few of the many who may have occasion to practise the excellent 
rules laid down by our author, may understand, hay be pleased with 
them in the original, yet their importance and usefulness must in a 
poet degree be lost to the world, without the medium of a modern 
anguage. 

“ Learning therefore may be called the auxiliary of good sense, 
and all learning that has not this ia view is a pursuit unworthy the 
care, and below the attention of reason. Good sense may subsist 
without lcarning, bi:t then its aim is more uncertain, and its effects 
more irregular than when it has the assistance of the examples, the 
sentiments and the precepts of the greatest men of former ages.” 

For an account ofthe Authors and Works, see 
Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. 

Editors of Newspapers and Periodical Works are 
requested to notice these Proposals. | 

Subscriptions are received at Samuel H. Parker's 
Bookstore, No. 164, Washington-street, Boston, and 
by the Booksellers generally throughout the United 
States. 

Gentlemen in the interior who may wish to become 
subscribers may address either of the Publishers. 

Boston, Nov. 11, 1825. . 


BOARDING HOUSE IN FEDERAL-STREET—Ne. 14. 
OPPOSITE THE REV. DR. CHANNING SMEETING HOUSE. 
R. MURPHY respectfully claims the same pat- 
ronage that he has always received from the 
public and strangers visiting Boston. 





He takes this 


opportunity to thank them for their visits to his house, 
an‘ wishes a continuance of the same. 

He can accommodate regular Boarders with separate 
apartments. 

Private Families can always be accommodated 





independently of his regular boarders, with entire 
tf May 27 


and separate rooms. 


Her sympathy is felt, not obtrud- | 
‘Soabaneticlens and always | 
weeny Se se spirit ; her friendship is una 





2 
O<P-LADIES are respectfally invited to call 
examine for themselves. “ a] 


Oct. 8. 





ATENT MACHINERY for manufacturi - 
per, Sheet-Fron, and Tin-Plate Woven, ise 
The subscriber, will at all times furnish applicants 
with entire or part setts of this valuable machinery, 
made inthe best manner. Such has been the revo- 
lution in the business of manufacturing Tin-Ware, 
that no establishment for that purpose can be advan- 
tageously supported without the use of this machine- 
ry. It is now in general use in almost every State in 
the Union, and has been introduced into En 
and is there highly approved. Application for these 
machines may be made to either of the following men- 
tioned gentlemen, who are Agents for the manufactur- 
er, and they will be supplied without any addition to 
the factory price, except Freight and Insurance, or to 
the subscriber at Southington, Connecticut, 
SETH PECK, Patentee. 


AGENTS. 
Truman B. Sage Boston ; 
Burrage Yale, ‘ South Reading, ; Massachuseits. 
Simon Pettes, Bellows’ Falls, © Vermont. 
Nathan Winslow, Portland 


Oliver Busting, Westiroo i, panne. 

nat lorrison ‘ortsmouth, ; ; 
Timothy Gridley, : Exeter, New-Hampsbire. 
Brae omneon, | Krowidence, —$ Rhode-Island. 


William L. Melville, Newport. 
Williem Austin, 
Peter Swain, No. 84, 


Bowery New-York. 
John Hagiett, =| New-York, 


Samuel Schrack, 38° : 
amue rac : . 
Market-street, rpenaee \ Pennsylvania. 
I. Pak & Con” Pittsburg, j 
Normand Bird, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dultey & Son, Wheeling, Virginia. 
Cowdin & Sanderson, Nashville, Tennesee. 
Isaac y Louisville, Kentacky. 
Daniel Partridge, Mobile, Alabama. 
4m Sept. 23. 











OR WHITWELL’S IMPROVED OPODELDOC. | 


HIS article is considered by the first physiciane in 
the United States to rank higher than any other 
composition in existence for the following iy i, 
viz.—Bruises, Sprains, Gout, Rheumatism, P> 
Numbness, Weakness or Stiffness of the neck or limbs, 
Chilblains, chapped Hands, Stings of Insects, Vegeta- 
ble Poisons, &c. &c. It is applied both to man and 
beast. 

Serious Caution. The public cannot be too much 
upon their guard against the numerous increasing and 
vile imitations of this original and excellent.composi- 
tion, (recommended by one of the most eminent.of 
the faculty iu America) made by various persons ia 


their own names, which is sometimes sold for Genu- — 


wme and sometimes palmed off upon the purchaser 
(peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must) at a less 
price, as a bait, with the unqualified and impudent. 
declaration that they are as good and even better 
than the original. Most of these wretched substi- 
tutes, however, have so often been returned as totally 
worthless, that with a little attention, and by insisting 
upon receiving Whitwell’s Opodeldoc, these abominable 
impositions will, in a great measure, be 
counteracted. 

Facrs 1x tHE Cask. The undersigned was the 
original and sole inventor of the Chemical Embroca- 
tion, which is altogether a different medicine from 
common Opodeldoc, or any of the ephemeral and bas- 
tard race now in existence—the demand for it was 


created by its peculiar merits, and by a vast expendi- . 


ture of the time, labor and resources of its proprietor. 
The numerous respectable certificates which accompany 
this medicine apply to this article and no ether—the 
public know no other—the purchaser no other. 
All attempts therefore to substitute a different compo- 
sition for mine, or to make it in my name, is not only 
a violation of the great Christian maxim, but is anin- 
sult and deception upon the community, repugnant to 
every principle of honor, candor and justice, and in a 
moral sense, if not es a ee yaad — be con- 
i act of even er atrocity. 
poenenre JOHN P. WHITWELL. 
(= Apply at the Boston Infirmary, bottom of Milk- 
street, opposite the Commercial Coffee House, where 


orders are solicited, either cash, credit, or on commis-. 


sion. May 13. 


e —— 


COTILLION BAND. ; 
MANN informs his friends and the public. 
‘He that his place of residence is at No. 13, State- 
street ; and that he. shall be happy to furnish all who 
think proper to call on him, with good music for Assem- 
blies, Cotillion Parties and Balls, if timely notice can 
be given him. Im Dec. 9. 











THOMAS HEDGES, : 
O. 46, Court-street, Interior Decorator of Fashion- 
able Apartments, and General Upholsterer, re- 
spectfully informs his Patrons, that all Orders they 
may favor him with for Sofas, Couches, Chairs, or any 
article of Fashionable Furniture, they may depend on 
having executed, equal to any in the city. Also, good 
Hair Mattresses ; Linen Roller Blinds ; Brussels avd 
other Carpets made as usual. 
pt. 9. tf 





H. A. PENNIMAN, 


O. 58, Broad-street, has constantly on hand, and 
for sale Maccaboy and Scotch Snuff, warranted 
oood, at reduced prices. Also, a general assortment 
of Domestic Goods, Cotton Yarns, etc. together with 2 
general assortment of Cordials and Noyeau. Also for 
sale as above, a file of the Galaxy for 3 years, com: 





plete—and a file of the Retion Sone Advertiser,for, 5 


years, complete. July. 29 


* 
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CUSHMAN BASSETT. 
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